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PEEPACE. 



In presenting the last part of his work to the public, 
the author must once more apologize for the change it has 
undergone from the original plan sketched out at page 47 
of the first part of the German Preparatory Course. The 
whole work was already in manuscript, but many reasons 
induced him to compress it into a smaller compass, and 
publish it under two different titles. To prevent misunder- 
standing, it may briefly be stated that the work consists of 
the following parts : — 

No. 1. A German Preparatory Course, in Two Parts. 
No. 2. A Method of Learning German, Part I. 
No. 3. A Method of Learning German, Part II. 

As these three volumes lie before the public as a whole, 
it is hardly necessaty to enter into a lengthy detail in re- 
gard to the peculiarity of the method. The author begs 
leaye, however, to draw the reader's attention to the fol- 
lowing points : — 

The Preparatory Course (No. 1) contains sentences which 
bear nearly the same construction in German that they do 
in English. The first part of the Gterman Method (No. 2) 
graduallv leads the pupil to those forms of construction 
which differ from the English ; and the second part (No. 3) 
introduces him to idioms. 

Matter that seemed to present more than ordinary diffi- 
culties has generally been treated in the following manner : 
In the first place, such forms have been selected as bear 
some analogy to the English. By the time the pupil may 
fairly be supposed to have comprehended the matter, it is 
brought forward a second time in extenso. In this manner 
it passes through three or four stages, until it is completely 
mastered by him. In arranging the details of these gra- 
dations, the author has not been guided by any general 
principles, but has varied his plan according to the nature 
of the suljject. They cannot, therefore, be discussed hero 
at large. He would merely request the intelligent reader 
to judge of his work as a whole, in the assurance that every 
rule, and even every word, has been placed where it stands 
for some special reason, and often as the result of manifold 
revision and the most careful consideration. 

E. S. 
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lEEMAN METHOD. 



PART II. 



:.■.; TUIRTT-SECOND LESSON. 

i,'i,' "oliMATION OF THE PLUBAL. 



First and General Rule. 

• K plural is formed by adding e to the singular, 
'••Viiig the radical vowels a, o, and u, and the 

jii^ -. • he button Me Jtno))fe, the buttons 

• ....tf, the stocking bie ®triim))fe, the stctjkings, 

.1 tlissyllabic roots the last syllable only is 



Mic palace bie $ald{le, the palaces. 

t jfc.^*- nter nouns in e do not take an additional e : 

MUc, the building bie ®e6dube, the buildings. 

First Ch'oup of Exceptions to Bute I. 

1 ho following nouns form their plural in e, with- 
"Mtyinrr the vowels a, 0, and U; 

*-*!nn, ^^(rme, Wlomt, ^unb, <BCi)\i% 5lal, 
t . "»uv ^iii^e, (^at)x, SBrob, ©d^af, W^ttaU) n, 

4- L^ ^ V %hmh, bie ^nnftt, 3Ronb, *uf, ^fan, 

ir ji4 T :r ^trau^ * ber $fab, ber il^ton, bag ^au, 

» 

•«• ' ' ' • 

'•' te. 1 he ostricli ; ber ^txauf, the nosegay, has ®tr Auf c, 
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iDaS SSoot, ble SSoote, $iilt, ber ®toar, 
5)er »^orf, bag gooS, baS 3:]^or, bag ^aar, 
5)er ^udfuf, bet 9Ser[iic^, 
Sktlujl, SSofal; aSefuc^. 

bet $unft, the point, fall stop bet Sofal, the vowel 

bet ®taat, the starling bag 3Boot, the boat 

bet SSetfud^, the trial, attempt bag 3!au, the (ship-) rope.* 

117. Nonns of foreign origin also are not modified in 
the plural : 

bet Sftoman, the novel bie Olomane, the novels 

bet Eonttact, the contract ble (Soitttacte, the contracts. 

Second Qrowp of Exceptions to B/ule I. 

118. The following modify the radical vowels a, t>, 
and VL, and the diphthong an, but add et instead of e to 
the singular : 

(1) All nouns ending in tl^um : 

Ux 3leid?t^um, the wealth bie Olet(3^t]^Cimet, the riches. 

(2) The following masculine and neuter nouns : 

^inb, '^Inbet, mt, ®i, «^leib, 9lt% ffelb, 

£)ad^, 2)dc^et, ^al6, SBlatt, ^amm, ©lag, ®elb, 

@d)Io^, ©d^Uffet, Soc^, 2)otf, SBuc^, ^^u^n, SBanb, 

«&aug, 'Sdufet, (Wlann, 28atb, ffiutm) m., and Sanb, 

J)ag md^, bie QBeifcet, SBilb, and Sieb, 

2)ag (Regiment, bag <ad^n?ett, bag ®IleD, ' 

J)ag ffa|, bie ffdjfet, ^al, and S3ab, 

©eftc^t, ©ep^tet, ©tab, and Olab, 

^ag QSoIf, bie QSolfet, %\x^, ®ut, ^otn, 

S)et ©ott, bet ©eift, bag QBott,** bag «&otn. 

bag ®ei6, the woman (wife) bag 0lab, the wheel 

bag SJieb, the song bag Q3o(f, the nation 

bag ^ugenlieb, the eyelid bag ©lieb, the member, joint 

bag SBab, the bath bag ©ut, the estate 

bag tganbtud^, the towel bag Stoxn, the grain (of com). 

* The signification of the other words has been given before. 

♦* The noun fBoxt has two plurals : SBortcr are single words 
in the sense of vocabulary, while JfiJortc are words in combination 
so as to convey a definite meaning. All the compoimds of SBort 
have in the plural tobxttt, e. g. ©pr^ujorter, proverbs. 
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119. Most compoTiiids of ffflmn form their plural by 
changing mann into leute : 

bet <^aufinann, the merchant 
bie ^aufieute^ the merchantal 

Exercise LY. 

We cannot all have the same tastes (sing. ) — A great 
many hides (skins) come from America. — He often 
makes C=does) very strange moves [in chess]. — Our 
winter- concerts have commenced. — Only two friends 
were present when he expired {say, gave up the ghost). 
— In Africa there are whole flocks of ostriches. — Though 
his eyelids were closed (=shut), he was (however, bo^) 
not asleep, but heard everything that was (being) said. 
— We have received three casks of French wine. — He 
would not have had so many losses, if he had followed 
(Befolgt) my advice. — We made many trials, bat none 
succeeded. — The hunter (has) shot seven larks, three 
starlings, and nine partridges. — There are two desks in 
this room. — Our carriage has four wheels. — (The) Eels 
are caught in traps. — I have bought some (very) beauti- 
fill pictures.-Biche8 do not always make menf happy.- 
The prince has sold all his estates. — ^The poet Heine 
wrote (perf.) the " Book of (the) Songs."— Walter Scott 
wrote ijp^f') very interesting (intereffant) novels. — 
They made several contracts which they afterwards 
rescinded {say, tore to pieces). — ^Where theref is a 
mountain, there must also be a valley. 

Exercise LVI. 



ber Stbxptx, the body 
bet Wla^tn, the stomach 
bet dldnter, the Roman 
bet Sagbl^unb, the hound 
oetfd^ieben, different 
faUtten, to fail (in business) 



fteuj^eit, to cross, intersect 
enilJfel^Ien (see tefel^Ien), to 

recommend 
aufpitfen (sep.), to pick up 
i(^ gebe auf, I set (a lesson) 
i^ eutjjdte mi^, I revolt. 



In these woods there are a great many cuckoos. — 
The casks were empty, when we arrived. — The physician 
has reconmiended him tot takef warm baths. — The prince 
keeps hounds. — Several merchants in the city have 
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failed. — If Messrs. (bte <&enen) Smith & Co. had failed 
too (eBenfaUd), we should have had heavy losses. — The 
river was, as it were (fo gu fagen), covered with boats. — 
We have learnt all the words which the teacher has set 
us. — I have forgotten his words. — The pictures which 
she showed me were very ^pretty. — (The) Tastes are 
diflferent. — The paths intersected (themselves). — They 
discovered three fresh graves. — Menenius Agrippa told 
(= related to) the Romans that the members of the 
body once (elnfl) revolted (plup. suhj.) against the 
stomach. — This town has four gates. — She saw many 
strange (fr — ) faces. — How do you like (see p. 21) the 
mountains and villages of this country ? — These corks 
are not so good as those. — The birds picked up the 
grains which had (=were, see § 158) fallen on the road. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

Second Rule. 

120. Masculine and neuter nouns in el, en, and et,* 
and diminutives in ^en and lein, do not take the e of the 
plural, and consequently have one and the same form 
for the plural and the singular. The radical vowel re- 
mains unaltered in the plural with the following excep- 
tions : 

Der fSaUx, SBruber, Dfen, Saben,** 

S)et SSo^el, 5l^fel, ©arten, &aben, 

Der @attel; «&afen, ©ra^en, ©d^aben, 

9tuti^ ^anitl, 9laQti, ©dowager, 

Unb @*na6el, (Eloper, l&ager) n. 

* It Ib, however, necessary that the e in these terminations should 
be audible. Nouns like iBier, ^cqner, ©arBter, and 3iel (»., aim), there- 
fore, do not &11 under this rule, but form their pluitJ according to 
the general rule (113). 

** The shop ; bee Sabm, the shutter, has bU €aUn. 
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bcr ??aben, the thread bet ^lagel, the nail 

ber ®attd, the saddle ber ©ci^nabel, the beak 

ber «&afen, the haven, harbonr bo8 if lofler, the cloister 

ptx (S^aben, the damage bag ^aQU, the camp. 

121. There are two feminine nouns which also form 
their plural in this manner : 

blc 3»utter, pi. ^IntUx, bie Xo6:)Ux, pi. Xb^xtt. 

Third Rule. 

122. Feminine nouns of more than one syllable (ex- 
cept 5Kutter and Xod^Ux and all feminine nouns in tii^*) 
and all masculine nouns in e (except bet i^dfc**), form 
their plural by adding n or en to the singular : 

bie ©plnne, the spider ble ©plnnen, the spiders 

ber ©ad^fe, the Saxon ble ®ad)fen, the Saxons. 

N.B. — The feminine nouns in in were formerly written 
with a double n. This usage has been retained in the 
formation of the plural : 

bie Sreunbln, the lady friend, jpL bie ffteunbinnen. 

123. Some feminine nouns which formerly ended in c 
have now dropped the final e in the singular. Such are : 

Sie &rau, bie grauen, ©ci&rift, Uiix, X^at, 
®ie aSelt, bie 3eit, bie 3a^I, bie ®aat, 
Die ©d^ulb, bie <S(3^ulben, ®pvix, and SBtut, 
Die ^a% bie %xt, bie fform, bie ^luti), 
Die ^fli^t, bie Sagb, bie Sagben, 
Die ^ai)n, bie ©d^Iad^t, bie @d?lod^ten. 

For the masculines, see §129. 

bie Qlrt, the kind bie SSrut, the brood 

bie ®aat, the seed (^^Z. crops) bie Slutl^, the flood 

bie ®d^ulb; the debt bie 3agb, the chase, hunting. 

124. Besides the masculine nouns originally ending 
in e (129), the following masculine and neuter nouns 
also form their plural in n or en : 

Der ^a% bie STOajlen, <Staat, See, Dorn, 
Da« SSett, Snfect, bag »&emb, bet ©porn, 

♦ The few feminine nouns which end in ni$ form their plural 
according to the general rule (113). 

*♦ Plural JlAfe, from the old singular St&S, still used in South 
Germany. 

62 
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S)er 99auet, ^a^^ax, Untertl^an, and ©d^mcrj;, 
Det 33etter, ©ttal^t/ bad 5luge, Dl^r, and ^etg. 
bcr ®taat, the state bet Untcrtl^an, the subject 

bet ®ee, the lake* bet ®txaf)i, the ray 

bet I)otn, the thorn bag «&emb, the shirt 

bet ®^otn,** the spur bag O^x, the ear 

bet ©d&metj, the pain bag »&etj, the heart. 

Exercise LVIL 

Germany has not many harbours. — The threads were 
spun very fine. — The ship had suffered so severely (fo 
fel^t) from the storm that all the masts were broken 
and the sails and ropes torn [to pieces]. — If he had 
not been so extravagant, he would not nowf have so 
many debts. — ^No rose without thorns. (Proverb.) — They 
knocked (= beat) a dozen nails into the wall. — In Lon- 
don there are about (ungefdl^t) 30,000 shops. — The times 
are bad. — The thieves had left no traces behind (jjutucf) 
them.f — We have two eyes and two ears. — (The) Insects 
live only a short time. — Formerly Germany was divided 
into 360 states. — The camel carries heavy burdens. — Do 
not lose the papers which I gave (jperf.) you. — The tiger 
often devours its own young {say, brood). — Frederick 
the Great (has) won and lost many battles ; he however 
remained victorious at last. — ^Many churches have two 
towers. — (The) Cocks fight (fdmlpfen***) with their beaks 
and spurs. — These birds have several broods. — The frost 
has almost destroyed the crops. — You have hit the nail 
on the head. — Still waters run {say^ are) deep. 

Exercise LVIII. 

bag 3J?dntt(^en, the male (of 

all animals) 
bag ^eiBti^en^ the female 
fenfted^t, vertical 
alt^ old, ancient. 



@:|3anlett, Spain 

bet 3tt9«If*the bridle 

bet @tid^, the sting 

bie ^ifenfcal^n, the railway 

bte ©emfe, the chamois 



* S)u @«, or bad (S^eer, the sea. 

♦* This word has two plurals : (1) ®))omen, the spurs of birds, 
e.g. cocks ; (2) @))oren, the horseman's spurs. 

♦♦♦ gc(^ten is to fight with a weapon, and cannot therefore be 
used of animals. 
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The rays of the snn fell almost vertically upon onr 
heads. — In Spain there are a great many monasteries 
(cloisters). — Here we can take np (auf) again the thread 
of our story. — Of^ some* birds^ the^ females^ are larger 
than the males. — (The) Swallows kill flies, gnats, spiders, 
and many other insects. — We have bought a dozen 
shirts and six neckties. — Eyes have they, and see not ; 
they have eai*s, and hear not ; noses have they, and smell 
not. They have hands, and handle (= seize) not ; feet 
have they, and walk not. — The ancient Romans had a 
great many gods. — I could not understand his last words. 
— ^We counted 156 words. — We admire great deeds, but 
we do not imitate them. — Though I feel no pain (jsay^ 
pains), still I am (bin vij benno(i^) not well. — The sting of 
some insects is dangerous. — There are other worlds. — 
The chamois have horns. — (The) Rabbits and hares 
have long ears.-*- In this shop you (=one) can buy 
towels, pocket-handkerchiefs, shirts, stockings, buttons, 
and many other things. — Carriages, saddles, bridles, 
and spurs are sold in Queen Street and Long Acre. — 
Somnambulists (ble ©omnambulen or Dlad^ttranblet) walk 
about with theirf eyes^ shut^. — He invited all his bro- 
thers-in-law and sisters-in-law. — In these shops they 
(man) sell feather-beds. 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. Declension of Feminine Nouns, 

Singular, Plural, 

N. bic ^itQt, the goat bie 3i«g«n, the goats 

G. bcr 3i^9«f of the goat bet ^itqi^n, of the goats 

D. bet Qit^Zf to the goat ben 3i«gen, to the goats 

A« bie 2itQ,t, the goat bie ^it^txtf the goats. 
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II. Declension of Masculine Nouns not ending in t, 
and of all Neuter Nouns, 

Singular. Plural. 

N. bet ^laUx, the painter ble Scaler, the painters 

G. beS Scalers, of the painter bet 9)?aler, of the painters 

D. beni fDlaUx, to the painter ben fSHaUxn, to the painters 

A. ben WlaUx, the painter ble ^laUx, the painters. 

N. bag JtnAHcin, the little boy bie S^mhUin, the little boys 
G. M ^nmm^ bet RmhUin 

D. bem Jtudblein ben Jtnciblein 

A. bag ^natlein bie Jtna6lein. 

125. Nouns ending in a sibilant (6, % fd^, or g), or in 
two or more consonants, insert a so-called enphonic e 
before the final 3 of the genitive singular, which e also 
remains in the dative. AH monosyllables are likewise 
declined with the euphonic e. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. bet ®ttau^, the nosegay ble ©ttduf e, the nosegays 

G. beg ©trougeg bet ©ttdu^e 

D. bem ©ttauge ben ©ttduf en 

A. ben @ttou^ bie ©ttduge. 

N. bag ^a% the cask bie Sdff'^t, the casks 

G. beg ffaffeg bet ffaffet 

D. bem ffaffe ben Sdffetn 

A. bag ffa^ bie SdfT«- 

126. A number of masculine nouns in en are now 
frequently found in the nominative singular without the 
final n^ and one without the en. Such are (besides the 
model-noun) the following : 

2)et fftiebe(n), ®laut>e(n), ?Biae{n), sname(n), 
®ebon!e(n), ?fun!e(n), ffe(g(en), and @ame(n). 

bet ®lau6e(n), the faith bet ®eban!e(n), the thought 

bet ffelg or ffelfen, the rock bet ®ame(n), the seed. 

Singular, Plural. 

N. bet SSuc^jlabe, the letter bie ^u^^abm, the letters 

G. beg SSu^PaBeng bet f&u^ftaUn 

D. bem ^n(i}ftaUn ben SBud^jlaben 

A. ben .SBu^fiaben bie Sud^jiaben. 
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127. S)ad ^tx^, the heart, is likewise declined as if 
from the nonunative ^^etgeti; which form, however, does 
not occur. 

Singular, Plv/ral, 

N. bad ^txi, the heart bte ^erjen, the hearts 

G. beg ^ttytn^ bet *&ctjen 

D. bcm «&ergen ben '^erjen 

A. bag '^erj^ bie J&erjen. 

128. The masculine nonns given at § 124 must not be 
mistaken for nouns originally ending in e. Though 
they form their plural in e or en, the singular is never- 
theless declined according to the rules given in this 
lesson : 

Svngular. Plural. 

N. ber SSettet, the cousin ble 95ettetn, the cousins 

G. M aJetterS bet 33ettetn 

D. bent SSetter ben 93ettetn 

A. ben better bte SSettem. 

N.B. — ^5)eT SSauer, the peasant, however, may also bo 
declined according to the following lesson. 

Exercise LIX. 



^et ^anmm, the thumb 
ber Stugel, the wing 
tt?ibmen, to dedicate 



l(]^ bete an, I worship 
audgenommen, except 
gefpalteU; divided. 



God is a spirit, and they that (= those, who) worship 
Him, must worship Him in (the) spirit and in (the) 
truth. — The eyes of this girl are blue. — The ears of the 
cat are short. — With these thoughts I fell asleep (=got 
to sleep). — ^Who has made these letters (93u(3^^-) ? — K 
he had been an honest man, he would have paid his 
debts. — Each finger has three joints, except the thumb, 
which has only two. — The walls of this house are not 
thick enough. — (The) Cows and goats have divided 
hoofs,t (the) horses and donkeys havef undivided hoofs. 
— The horns of the chamois are twisted (wound). — 
(The) Owls have large and ugly eyes.— The eggs of the 
ostrich are as large as* (njie) a cMld's head (ein ^Inber* 

* Sic is used iostead of aU in roundabout statements. 
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fo^)f). — The cry (= voice) of the peacock is unpleasant. 
— The colour of the donkey is grey. — The wings of the 
eagle are long. — The back of the camel is curved (=bent). 
— The cuckoo lays her (=his) eggs in (=into) the nests 
of other birds. — The bite of many snakes is poisonous. — 
The gates of this town are shut at night. — (The) Hares 
sleep with theirf eyes^ open^. — He would not do it for 
aJl the riches in (=of) the world. — I have known a 
painter of that (=this) name. — It is only male birds 
that sing (say, only the males of the birds sing). — The 
beak of the parrot is curved (=bent). — Grod knows our 
hearts. — God knows all our thoughts. — I have heard 
that you have had a lawsuit with your neighbour. — In 
this lake there are many fish. — He died in the same 
little State in which he was born. — This form of the 
letter is obsolete (i?eraltct). — Those forms are obsolete. — 
The chamois climbs from rock to (;^u) rock. — We have 
measured the distance of the rock from the tower. — The 
German names of the months are almost the same as 
the English. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

HI. Declension of Masculine Nouns in e. 
(Repeat Lesson IX). 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ber »&eibe, the heathen ble »&elbcn, the heathens 

G. beS *&eiben bet J&ciben 

D. bem •&eiben ben «§cibcn 

A. ben «&eiben bie «&eiben. 

129. A number of masculine nouns, originally ending 
in t, have now dropped the e in the nominative singular, 
but they are still declined in the same manner. Suoh 
are: 
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3)et aJ^enW, beg SWenfd^cn, ^ttx, ©olbat, 
Der Sonfonant, bet ^ametab, 
2)er ^tinj, bet ffurft, bet ®taf, bet ^ox, 
©et SHatt, bet S^tifl, bet SSat, bet 3)io^t, 
2)et fP^ilofopl^, bet 2)iamant, 
2)et ?Patagtapl^, bet Slepl^ant, 
3)et «&elb, beg ^elben, bet ^met 
5)et ^jltonom, ©tubent, ^Jlanet. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. bet 9Bdt, tlie bear ble SBdten, the bears 

G. beg aSdten bet SBdten 

D. bem SBdten ben 33dten 

A. ben QSdten ble SSdten. 

bet Sfitfl, the (reigning) prince bet ^oi)x, the Moor 
bet ®taf, the count bet '^elb, the hero. 



Exercise LX. 

bet @enat', the senate (also, 
the senate-house) 

bet 33etfc^njotene, the conspi- 
rator. 



btlngen, to penetrate 
(btang, gebtungen) 
anfangg, at first 
iiegfam, flexible 

We have seen a brilliant (= splendid) comet. — I had 
a faithful comrade. — The ancient heathens worshipped 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. — The peasants were 
the prince's most faithfdl subjects. — The tongue of the 
raven is more flexible than that of other birds. — These 
books belong to a young student who lives in the second 
story. — We admire the deeds of (the) heroes. — (The) 
Horses and donkeys defend themselves with their (=the) 
hoofs; (the) oxen, cows, and goats with their (= the) 
horns. — The ears of the hare are long. — (The) Astrono- 
mers observe the courses (3Bal^n-) of the planets. — The 
hero of this novel is the poet himself. — He has dedicated 
the poem to the Count. — The camel is very useful to the 
Arabs. — He called himself a fool, because he was dis- 
contiOnted with himself. — (The) Diamonds are found in 
America. — In a comer of the desk they discovered a 
diamond of (t)on) the purest water, which somebody had 
hidden* there. — The Count's daughters were absent.- — 
All consonants are pronounced in (the, <fi,) (jerman. — 
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The conspirators penetrated with drawn swords into 
the senate-honse.^ — Formerly the princes used to keep 
(=have) jesters. — Homer calls Zens the father of (the) 
gods and men. — ^We have duties tof performf towards 
God and (towards) our fellow-men. — Mjbji is bom free. — 
Some of the (say, several) planets, as (trie) the Earth, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, have moons; thus (fo g. 9B.*) 
the Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, and 
Uranus six. 



THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. 

N. (SdiiUtx, Schiller 

G. ©fitter's, of Schiller, or Schiller's 

D. ©fitter, to Schiller 

A. (Skitter, SchiUer. 

130. Proper names may also be declined with the 
definite article, in which case they are not inflected : 

N. Aaxl, Charles 

G. StaxV^ or M Staxl, Charles's 

D. ^atl or bem ^axl, to Charles 

A. ,JtatI or ben ^axl, Charles. 

N. ^lifaBet^, Elizabeth 

G. m\ahtti% or ber ^lifaBctl^ 

D. m^ahtti), or ber ©Ufabet^ 

A. eiifafcet^. 

N.B. — Foreign names ending in S are always declined 
with the definite article. 

131. Masculine names ending in ^, ^, i^, x, and fc^, take 
in the genitive the termination end instead of 3. 

N. gti|, Fred 

G. 5ti|enS or bed ffrl^ 

D. gTi|(en) or bem Srl^ 

A. ?Jrl|(en) or ben Sri|. 

ft 

* An abbreviatloxi of jum 93ctf^ie(, for example. 
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132. The same mode is generally adopted for the 
genitive of feminine names ending in e* 

N. Suifc 

G. J^uifcng or ber Suife 
D. )&uifen or bcr il^ulfe 
A. JCuifen, 

133. If a person has two names, only the latter is in- 
flected, as in English; e,g. bag ffricbri^ fcil^elm'g ©^mna^ 
fium. 

134. When, however, a proper name (or any other 
noun) is followed by an epithet or an ordinal number, 
both the proper name and the epithet or the ordinal 
number are declined ; for example, bie Sflegietung t^arl'g, 
M ©to^cn, the reign of Charlemagne ; untct (dat.) ber 
Olegterung ffrlebri(^'g, bc^ ^miim, in the reign of Frede- 
rick II. 

135. When the title precedes the proper name, the 
former only is declined, and the latter remains un- 
altered ; as, bie ©^riften be8 3)i(3^tet3 ©oetl^e, bag (Sdjlo^ 
beS »&ertn 0lot]^f<d^Ub, bie ,^inber ber Srau ^aroniug. 

136. ' By,' before the name of an author, is translated 
by bon ; and * in,' or * in the works of,' is translated 
by 6et. 

2)ie 0lduBer bon (Sd^iUn, " The Robbers," by Schiller. 
SBei «§omer', in Homer, i, e, in Homer's works. 

EXEBCISE LXI. 



ffrattj, Frank 
«&einrid^, Henry 
ber ®ieg, the victory 
ber SSanb {pi, reg.), the vol- 
ume 
berlangen, to ask for 



©ufiab 5lboIpl^, Gnstavus 
Adolphus 

bie «&inrid^tung, the execu- 
tion 

eS flnbet flatt, it takes place 

wunberBar, wonderful. 



The death of Gustavus Adolphus changed the position 
of affairs (bie i&age ber ^linge) in Germany. — Joseph II. 
was the son of Maria Theresa (^erefla). — I have lent 
Fred the books which you ask for.f — Have you read 
the poems of Homer ? — " Hermann and Dorothea" is a 
poem by Goethe. — Wallenstein's death took place in the 
year 1634.— Emily is gone out with Caroline («^-). — 
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Have you read Schiller and Goethe? — He lent me 
Vos8*s poems. — The ways of God (-eS) are wonderful. — 
" Wallenstein's Camp" is a poem by Schiller. — Eliza- 
beth's reign lasted from 1558 to (6i3) 1603. She was 
the daughter of Henry VIII. — Emily's hat fell into the 
water. — Frederick the Great made peace with Maria 
Theresa in the year 1763. — The execution of Mary 
(9Karla) Stuart took place under (dat.) the reign of 
(the) Queen Elizabeth. — The daughters of Mrs. Vogel 
do not resemble one another (fl^). — I have lent the 
third volume to Mrs. Klein's nephew. — The oak was 
sacred (^holy) to Jupiter, the poplar to Hercules. — 
The eagle was called the bird of Jupiter, the peacock 
that of Juno. — We have found Louisa's gloves in the 
ditch. — In Shakespeare we find many old proverbs. — 
Has the tailor brought Frank's coat? — "S>er ^^aud^cr" 
[The Diver] is one of the most beautiful poems of 
Schiller. — Ephialtes' treason caused the ruin of a brave 
army. — The victories of Gustavus Adolphus were at 
first favourable to Wallenstein's plans. — Fenelon lived 
under the reign of Louis XIV. 



THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

Proper Names of Countries, Places, &c. 

137. Names of countries, places, and islands are in 
German, as in English, without the definite article, 
except a few feminine names of countries, as, bie ®(^lX)eij, 
blc $urfel. 

138. The few which do take the definite article in the 
nominative, retain it in all the cases, as, — N. ble ®^wcig, 
G. ber ©ti^ire(|;, D. bcr ©ti^roeij, A. bie ©c^njcij. For the 
formation of the oblique cases of the others, observe the 
following : 

(1.) The genitive is formed by merely adding ^ ; the 
genitive in ettS (131) does not occur ; names ending in a 
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sibilant have no genitive, and * of is then translated by 

J5on: 
bie SBct)5I!etuiig Otu^anb'S, the population of Russia, 
Wc 93efetligung8n?eTfc tjon^^atiS, the fortifications of Paris. 
(2.) The other cases remain unaltered : 0leu^orf liegt 

In 2lmeri!a. 

139. When the proper names of countries, places, 
islands, and months are preceded by their common 
names, the preposition * of ' is not translated : 

ba§ .^onigreid^ ^teu^en, the kingdom of Prussia, 
bag ^aifert^um Defltclii^, the empire of Austria, 
bie <Stabt 93erUn, the city of BerHn, 
bag S)orf 0lopat^, the village of Eossbach, 
ber SKonat Wl^if the month of March. 
In the same manner we say : bet funfte.Satiuar, the fifth 
of January, or Jan. 6th ; ber fed^fie Scbruar, the sixth of 
February, or Feb. 6th. 

140. The prepositions *for' and Ho,' before names of 
countries, places, &c., are translated by na^ ; * at' or * in' 
by in ; * from' by ^OXi ; and * of,' when 'signifying * near,' 
by I6ei. 

@r gejt na^ S^fint^en, he goes to (starts for) Munich. 

3d^ fomme t)on SBien, I come from Vienna. 

^r ijl in Stamen, he is at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Sic ®(^Ia^t Ui MbnxQisca^f the battle of Koniggratz. 

Exercise LXII. 



Slufhralicn, Australia 
®rie<3^enlanb, G-reece 
ber ^Jreil^c, the Prussian 
bie ®rof mad^t,thegreatpower 
moletifd^, picturesque 



®atetn, Bavaria 
©d^weben, Sweden 
ber Defheid^er, the Austrian 
bie «&au:|3tjtabt, the capital 
weit, (1) wide, (2) far 



Ciberfatten, to take by surprise, surprise (see helow) 
ber SBelttl^eil, the part of the world. 
N.B. — *Last' (without an article) is translated by 
ijtrgangen or ijorig, when it refers to past time : 
33ergangenett SBinter, last winter. 

The rivers of Germany are larger than those of Eng- 
land. — The mountains (bie ®e6-) of Sweden are not 
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considerable. — The Aostrians surprised Frederick the 
Great in his camp near Hochkirch. — Hochkirch is not 
far from Bantzen. — The treason of Ephialtes opened to 
Xerxes the sates of Greece. — ^In the month of October 
he suddenly became ill. — Gustaytis Adolphas fell in the 
battle of (sa/y, near) Liitzen in the year 1632. — Which 
are the five great powers of Europe ? ( Answer.) Eng- 
land, France, Prussia, Auntria, and Russia. — ^Which are 
the fire parts of the world ? (AuBwer,) Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. — He has been in Turkey. 
—We receive every year a great many hides from 
America. — The Prussians beat the Austrians at (=near) 
the village of Sadowa, not far from Koniggratz. — It was 
the third of July (Suti). — Munich is situate (say , Heel) in 
Bavaria. — The mountains and valleys of Switzerland 
are very picturesque. — Paris is iAie capital of France. — 
Onf the (ace.) twenty-first of March we set out for 
Aiz-la-Chapelle. — Columbus died thirteen years after 
the discovery of America. — Cooper wrote ip&rf') " The 
Last of the Mohicans'' (aSol^ifamt).— Frederick the Great 
died on (an, dat) the 17th of August, 1786. — Last 
autunm we set out for Berlin; we stayed there four 
months, and then went by (per) rail to Vienna. — In 
Australia there are bltfck swans. — Two regiments off 
soldiersf have been isent to Ireland (3rlanb). — ^At (in) 
the battle of r=near) Granson, Charles the Bold lost 
his riches, at (=near) Murt<en his best troops, and at 
Nancy (the) Hfe itself (1477). 



THIETT-BIGHTH LESSON. 

Additional Bemabks on tue Prepositions 'of' and 'to/ 

(A.) The preposition ' of' is translated bv t>m : — 
141. When the (genitive) case cannot be expressed 
by inflection : 
S)ie SefefiiguTtddtvnfe t^on ^axU, (see §188, 1). 
Gin aSatcT 9on ad^t StinUtn, a father of eight children. 
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©in StnaU ijott funfjejn Sal^rctt, a boy of fifteen, 
©in SSflann J?Ott ©efeurt, a man of birth. 
I)te S^itung tjon loorgejiern, the day before yesterday's 
paper. 

142. In speaking of the sovereign or the highest 
functionaries of a country ; also when * of signifies a 
quality, or stands before a title : 

3)et ^onig loon ©dnematf, the king of Denmark. 
^in Wlann ijon l^ol^et ®ibntt, a man of high birth. 
(5in ^i(^ter t)on gro^em XaUnU, a poet of great talent. 
3)er ^ron))tinj i?on $rcu|ien, the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
2)er '&crjog t>on ?Bettlngton, the duke of Wellington. 

143. Before the name of any material of which a thing 
is made : @ine SBanf t?on '&0I5, a bench of wood. 

144. * Of us,' * of you,' and * of them' are translated, 
when preceded by another pronoun or a word indicating 
an indefinite number,* respectively, by loon un3, i?on 
S^nen (enc^), and Joon il^nen ; * of them' may also be ren- 
dered by berfclben : 

None of us, feinet ijon unS. 
Some of them, cinige t>on i^nen, or einlge bcrfelfecn. 
Which of you, gentlemen ? SBet ijon 3l^nen, meinc '&etrcn ? 
Which of them ? SBelc^er ijon ll^ncn, or weld^er bcr[eI6en ? 

145. With the verbs benfen, l^alten (to think), fagen, 
trdumcn, iriffen, ftjted^en, l^oren, faufen, and the past parti- 
ciple t»e!annt : 

Examples : — 5Ba8 ^alUxi ®(e i)on blefem aJ^annc ? 3^ ttjeifi 
nic^tS j)on ii)m. ©el^t ujenig iji ^in ijon tl^m Utannt 

(B.) In two cases already mentioned (45 and 139), 
the preposition * of is not translated at all. 

146. The common colloquial phrases, * a great deal of,' 
and * a great many,' are often simply rendered by JOiel or 
i?ie(e ; for instance, * a great deal of rain,' t>iel Slegen. *A11 
sorts of is translated by aUcrlel ; for instance, * all sorts 
of flatteries,' atlerlei ©d^meidbeleien. 



* Words indicating a definite number govern the genitive of 
the personal pronoun which precedes them ; as, unfer fet^J, six of 
us J il^rcr jc^n, ten of them. 

c 2 
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147. (C.) The preposition 'to' is translated hj jU^ 
when it expresses motion towards persons or places ; bnt 
before the proper names of countries, islands, towns, and 
Tillages, it is translated by nac^ : 

Stommtn @i( J^ ntir, come to me or to my house. 
(£x relfl na^ SJJlen, he goes to Vienna. 

148. 3u bem and ju bet are contracted into ^um and 
gut; for instance, 3(^ ^aU melnen ^xad ^nm ^c^netbet 
gefd^ldt, I sent my dress-coat to the tailor's ; 9Bit ful^ten 
jufammen 5Ut ®tabt, we rode together to (the) town. 

149. Expressions such as * to my, his, your &c. house,' 
* to the merchant's,' &c., when governed by a verb of 
motion, are translated by }U mit, i^m, H)nm, i\xm Stauf^ 
mann, &o. Compare Prep. Co., L. xli. 2. 

Exercise LXIII. 



©onnctStag m., Thursday 
fftcltag m.y Friday 

©ametag m. j Saturday. 



©onntagm., Sunday 
S^ontag m., Monday 
2)len^tag m., Tuesday 
Wtitivoo^ m., Wednesday 

Napoleon's coat was of grey cloth. — What do you 
think of the war P — Four of them went to our neigh- 
bour's. — Last night I (have) dreamt of you. — There are 
several kinds of eagles. — Do your children go to (the) 
school every day? — Her pocket-handkerchiefs were of 
silk. — I have not heard anything of my cousin (m.) for 
some time. You have a great many cousins ; of which of 
them do you speak ? — Does this path lead to the village P 
— ^Have you taken (carried) my boots to the shoemaker's ? 
— Are your cousins (/.) gone to (the) town p — Six horses 
defended themselves against a pack (etn (Rubet) of 
wolves. — This man goes from house to house and buys 
empty bottles. — ^What does the Dake say of Mr. Forbes ? 
I do not know ; he never speaks of him. — I bought these 
pictures of your neighbour. — The ambassador comes to 
our house every Wednesday and Saturday. — The daugh- 
ters of this woman go to (the) church every Sunday. — 
It was a school of eighty pupils. — The war of 1866 
lasted only seven weeks. — Have you read Monday's 
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paper (say, the newspaper of Monday) ? — The Prince 
(^-) of Wales is the son of the Queen of England. — 
Nothing was known at Cologne of Mr. Wagner's death. 
— ^Yonr friend is a man of good taste. — Last Tuesday we 
(have) had a great deal of snow. — There are all sorts of 
strange habits. — The subjects of the emperor of Morocco 
(3Kato(fo) are called Moors. — The servant (w.) was sent 
with a letter to the physician. — Not many of us were 
present onf Friday^ last^. — None (m. 8vng.) of them 
were (=was) at home. — ^Which of you, gentlemen, can 
stand an egg upright (auf bie ®))i^e) ? — Come to me onf 
Thursday^ next^. — There are all sorts of evils. 



THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE RELATIVE 

PRONOUNS, &c. 

150. There are two relative pronouns, bet and luHd^er. 
They may be translated indifferently by ' who,' * which,' 
or *that.' 

The relative pronoun is sometimes left out in English, 
as, The knife you lent me was quite blunt, 5)ag SSeffct, 
bag (welc^eg) ®ie mix gellcl^cn l^a:6en, njar ganj fhimpf. Ob- 
serve that, in German, the relative clause is included 
between commas. 

161. It is very frequently, but erroneously, supposed 
that the subject always precedes, and that the object, or 
accusative, always follows the finite verb. That this is 
not always the case in relative clauses, may be shown by 
an English example : 

The gentlemai;!, whom I saw, was lame. 
Der «&err, ben id^ gefel^en l^aBe, roar lal^m. 

In the same manner, we say : 
S)er *&irfd^, ben I* gefel^en l^aBe, war lal^m, or 
Ser ^tief, ben ®le gefc^rieBen l^aben, tp nod^ nid^t abgefd^id t, 

152. The English idiomatic usage of removing the 
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preposition from the beginning to the end of a relative 
clause, cannot be imitated in German. ''The gentle* 
man I dined with" cannot be translated otherwise than 
by, Det «&err, mlt betii i(i) ju ?Wittag gcgeffen l^afce. Wlien 
the prepositions 'of and 'to' are ased in this manner, 
the learner will easily understand that they are to be 
translated by the genitive and dative respectively, except 
in the instances mentioned in the preceding Lesson. 

The fellow that I wish to get rid of is still here, 

!£)et ^txl, beffen Ici^ loSjunjerbcn iriinfid^e, ift noCtf \)in* 

The lady (that) this book belongs to, 

2)le 2)ame, bet ble[e« 39u^ gel^ott. 

The soil he set his foot upon, 

Der SBoben, auf ben et feinen 5ug fefete. 

153. The English genitive 'whose' precedes, the geni- 
tive 'of whom* or 'of which* follows, the nonn to which 
it belongs. The genitive of the German relative pronoun 
always precedes the substantive on which it depends : 

The building on the rent of which he lives, is very large, 
Dae ®ebdube, ijon beffen fDMift er Ubt, Ifl fe^t gtofi. 
[Repeat P. C, L. xlil, and G. M., §§20 and 25.] 

154. As supplementary to §16, we mention here that 
the dative of 3emanb and S^lemanb may also be formed by 
the addition of em, and the accusative by the addition 
of en. 

155. fitter, t, t^, when followed by a possessive pro- 
noun, drops the inflectional terminations in the singular ; 
as, aU niein (kkVt>, all my money ; G. ad meineS &tlM ; 
D. all meinem @elbe. 

Exercise LXIV. 



bie mtt^t, the rent 
einglg (adj, & adv.) ) ^^. 
nut (adv.) ) ^' 



bet Jta^itdn, the captain 
ber ^ufttag, the commission 
ber SCtlUx, the cellar 

All the gold he dug up ( = auSgegrafcen l^at) in Cali- 
fornia (Sallfornten) is gone (fort).— This is the woman 
whose children have been found dead in the wood. — 
He has given up the company of whom he was ashamed. 
— The gentleman you saw at my house is my brother- 
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in-law. — These axe the houses upon (ijon) the rent of 
which he lives. — This is the crime he stands (=is) ac- 
cused of. — This is the friend he despised. — ^Must you 
always contradict those that are older than yourself (jsay^ 
you) ? — The lady we met this morning is our landlady's 
niece. — The birds we have caught are owls. — These are 
the things he spoke about (u6er). — The bottles you saw 
(,'perf.) in the cellar contain Rhine wine (Sll^inttjein). — 
Have you executed (= carried out) the commission I 
gave {perf.) you ? — The gentleman to whom I (have) 
lent my umbrella has lost it. — The people to whom we 
(have) sold our house are gone to Brighton. — the camel 
is called by the Arabians " the ship of the desert." — ^We 
(have) lost all our luggage. — What have you done with 
all your money ? — He lived in a little town of Germany, 
the name of which I forget («ay, have forgotten).— 
With all his money he is not happy. 



FORTIETH LESSON. 
ON THE FOEMATION OF THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

156. All verbs form the first future and the first con^ 
ditional in the same manner. See the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
other Lessons. 

157. All transitive, all reflective or reciprocal, almost 
all impersonal, and the majority of other intransitive 
verbs, form the perfect and pluperfect, the second ftiture 
and the second con^tional, in the same manner as the 
auxiliary verb l^aBen. 

Examples. 

Perfect 
Transitiye. Reflective. Impersonal. Intransitiye. 

\^ l^aBe gejogen, {^ l^ate ml(J^ e8 l^at gcfroren, i^ l^aBe gefeffen, 
I have drawn gefe^t^ I have it has frozen I have been 

seated myself sitting 
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Fhip&irfect 
Transitive. Beflcctive. Impersonal. Intransitive. 

i^ I^atte gejiogen, i^ l^atte mlti^ e^ ^atte gefroren, Id^ ^atte flefefTen, 
I had drawn gefe|t, I had it had frozen I had been 

seated myself sitting 

Second Future, 

id) ttjerbe gejogen id^ werbe mi^ t9 irlrb gefroten ic^ werbe gefeflfen 

l^aBen, I shall gefe|t l^aben, l^aben^ it will f^aUn, I shall 
hare drawn I shall have have frozen have sat 

seated myself 

Second Conditional, 

id) tcittU gejogen l<^ ttiixU mid^ e^ wiirbe gefrorm ic^ njfirbe gefe jfen 

l^aben, I should gefe^t \)aUn, f)aUn, it would l^a^n, 1 should 

have drawn I should have have frozen have sat 

seated myself 

Form the compound tenses of the following verbs : — 

Seil^en, to lend ; ic^ itre mic^, I am mistaken ; e$ bonnert^ 
it thunders ; flel^en, to stand. 

158. All intransitive and impersonal verbs that ex- 
press a chan^ of place or condition, as also the in- 
transitive ^teiBen and the impersonal gefd^el^n, form their 
compound tenses like the auxiliaries fein and n^erben. 

Example. 
Perfect, Pluperfect, 

id) ^in ge^lieten, I have re- id) teat geWlefcen, I had re- 
mained, mained. 

Second Futwe, 
id) ivorbe gedieint fein^ I shall ha/ve remained. . 

Second Oonddtionai, 
id) xtfixU geUielben fein; I should ha^fe remained. 

159. Intransitive verbs expressing a change of place 
are — ge^en, fommen, rennm, laufen, teiten, fasten, Segegneit,* 

* Qegegncn signifies ** to meet whilst walking or riding," Hreffctt 
(77) means "to meet at a certain place/' and therefore forms its 
compound tenses like the verb ^obcn. Both verbs signify ** to meet 
by chance." 
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folgen, reifen, entgel^en, fliel^en, glclten, flnfen, fallen, fleigen, 
frie^cn, fri^njimmen, flicgen, triefen, flie^cti; and the com- 
pounds, i^ flel^e auf, f omme an, reifc ab, txtU eln, and others. 

160. Intransitive verbs, expressing a change of con- 
dition, are — wcrben, wa(^fen, pcrfccn, Uxften, flelingen, mip* 
lingen ; and the coniponnds i^ [^tafe ein, i(i) n^ad^e auf, 
etn?ad f^tafjt fe^I (something fails), and others. 

161. The three verbs getlngen, mi^lingen, and fe^lf(3^tagen 
can only be employed in speaking of things, not of per- 
sons ; as, ber $lan gelingt, mif Ungt or f^lagt fel^t ; Ip ge* 
lungen, ml^lungen or fcl^lgefd^lagen. " I, we, yon <fcc. suc- 
ceed or fail," is translated by, e3 gelingt (or mi^Iingt) mir, 
un0, 3l^nen, &c, ; " He has not succeeded in his enter- 
prise," by, bag Unternel^mcn ifl il^m nid^t gelungen. 

Exercise LXV. 

bie ffrcube, the joy troften, to console 

(bie) @d^ulb, (the) fault (when it is the cause of some 

mischief done). 

(A.) The boy has become tall and strong. — The enemy 
(has) fled. — Would you have gone there (= thither) ? 
— ^Where has the snake crept to ? — I got up (perf.) at 
seven o'clock. — The water has sunk three feet. — Has 
your brother arrived yet ? — The ice has cracked (say, 
burst). — He has remained at home. — If I had made the 
least (bag geringfle) noise, all the birds would have flown 
away. — He (has) jumped for (^or) joy. — The river had 
risen a foot (ace). — What has happened ? — The plants 
have grown visibly. — Has anybody followed you ? — My 
old friends have either died or gone away. — The enter- 
prise has failed entirely (ganj unb gar). — Where are they ? 
Have they all run away? — If he had remained here 
longer, he would nowf be the richest man in the town. — 
All our hopes have failed (f-). — If her mother had died 
through her fault (@d^-), she would never have consoled 
herself. — After the king had fallen, the whole army fled 
in the greatest disorder. 

(B.) He has succeeded in nothing. — I should have got 
up sooner if you had waked me in time. — Some one has 
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fallen from the roof of the tower to-day. — ^Yon would 
have arrived sooner if you had got np in time. — The 
prices have risen this week. — The sea has fallen half a 
foot (ace.) — We came (perf,) through Turkey. — It (has) 
happened just now. — We should have commenced 
sooner if you had come in time. — If you had had more 
patience you would have succeeded. — If anything had 
happened we should have known it by this time {say, 
we should know it now). — The price of (the) corn has 
fallen considerably. — He had been running so fast 
(f(3^neU), that it was (=lasted) some time (eine SBeilc) 
before he could tell me that a great accident had (suhj.) 
happened. — It would not have happened, had they fol- 
lowed my advice. — He would have become a beggar, had 
not his friends assisted him. — If we had set out sooner 
we should have arrived before Qoox, dat) him. — Here is 
the captain with whose brother we (have) travelled 
through Switzerland. 



FORTY-FIRST LESSON. 

USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitive without the Preposition ju. 

162. The infinitive without the preposition ju is em- 
ployed after the verbs l^dren, ful^len, ^l^en, l^elfen, mad^m, 
lernen, lel^ten^ and the auxiliary verbs of mood, which are 

Jt5nnen, ntfiffen, vcoUm, 
a^dgen, biirfen, \oUtn, and laffen. 

3^ i)bxU i^n fommen^ I heard him come {or coming). 

163. Jt5nnen, to be able. 

Pres. — id) fanit; I can, am able tot, 

bu fannfl; er fanit; wlr f5nncn, l^r !5nnt, fie f5nnen. 
Imperf. — Id^ tonnU, I could, was able tot, &c. 
Perf. — id) ^aU gefonnt, I have been able, &c. 
Plupf. — l^ l^atte gefonnt, I had been able, &c. 
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1st Fat.— id^ n)erbe fbnmn, I ehall be able, &c, 

2nd Fnt. — t^ tverbe gefonnt l^aben, I shall have been 

able, &c, 
Ist Cond. — Id^ wiixU fdnnen, I should be able, &c. 
2nd Cond. — i^ loutbe gefonnt ffaUxif I should have been 

able, &o. 

164. SRiiffen, to be obliged. 

Pres. — itH) mufi, I must, am obliged tof, I have tof, 
bu mu^t^ er mufl^ mix mitffen, il^t mufit, fie nttiffen. 

Imperf. — Id^ mu^tt, I was obliged tof, I had tot, Ac. 

Perf. — iti^ ^abt gemtt^t; I have been obliged, <fec. 

Plupf. — i(^ ^atU gemu^t, I had been obliged, <fec. 

1st Fut. — id} njerbc muffen, I shall be obliged, <fcc. 

2nd Fut. — id^ toerbe gemuf t l^a^en, I sh^ have been 
obliged, <fec. 

1st Cond. — id) njurbe mirflen, I should be obliged, &c. 

2nd Cond. — i^ n^urbe gemu^t ^abtn, 1 should have been 
obliged, <Sbc. 

166. SSollen, to be willing, to want (see §166). 

The verb iroHen is regular in all tenses, except the 
singular of the present. 

Pres. — id} voiUf I will, am willing tof, am going tof, 
want tof, 

bw noinfl, er voiU, voir woIUn, il^ njoBt, fie wotten. 

Imperf. — i^ xiooUU, I would, was willing tof, was 
going tot, wanted tot, 

bu njolltefl, er rooUU, voix vooUtm, V)x moUUt, fie trottten. 

(Imperf. subj., id^ xcoUU, Sec, See §3, and the foot-note 
to p. ^.) 

166. *To want* is translated by ttJoOen when it indi- 
cates a desire. The same verb is rendered by Braud^en 
when it signifies * to be in want or need of,' * to require' ; 
e. g., he wanted money = er fcraud^te ®elb. 

167. When *wiir and * would' denote a desire, the 
former in the present, the latter in the past, they are 
translated by the verb n?oUen : 

He will not (i. e. does not want to) do it, er VoiH ed 
nic^t (tl^un), 

d 
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He would not (i. e, did not want to) do it, or tooQte 

168. When *will' denotes the fdture, and *wonld' 
the conditional of a verb, they are to be translated as 
stated in Lessons I., II., III., and XII. 

He will do it to-morrow, er irirb e8 morgen t^utt. 
He would ^o it if he conld, et wurbe ed tl^un, tioenn er 
fonnte. 

Examples. 

He will not be able to come, (Er n)trb itid^t f ommen !5niten. 
Yon will hear him speak, ®ie xttxUn il^n ^^xtd^n f)bxm. 
I shall learn dravmig* 3d^ wrrbe jeidbnen lernen* 

Have yon learnt stvimndng* ? <&alben @ie [(S^njimmen gelemt? 
He has taught me ridmg* <£t l^at mic^ teiten gelel^rt 

ExEEasB LXVI. 



©efatlen m., (to do a) favour 
©telle/., place, passage (in 

a book) 
^iiten; to tend (cattle) 
pritf en, to knit 



bie 9)^obe, the fashion 
augenfd^einlt^, evident 
IxiUxn, to tremble 
entf(]^ulbi9en, to excuse 
a^ietl^^mann, lodger, tenant. 



(A.) He is unable to (=he cannot) carry it out. — She 
is unable to undertake it. — ^Will you count this money for 
me ? — A little boy helped the shepherd to tend the flock. 
— ^Will you havet tea or coffee ? — The evident danger in 
which she stood (= wherein she was) made her tremble. 
— I know that he is able to come. — Six horses are able to 
defend themselves against a greater number (^nja^t, f.) 
of wolves. — The answer made him laugh. — One could 
hear the hail rattle (=beat) against the windows. — 
Can you play chess ? — ^Who has &ught you drawing ? — 
How long have you learnt to ride? — ^Has she learnt 
spinning an,d knitting? — ^We were obliged to stay at 
home. — I will tell (it) you another time. — Will you dd 
me a favour ? — He w^ be obliged to do so (=it). — The 
woman was lame, and unable to walk without crutches. 

* 01)Berye the difference in the construction of the verbs Xsmm 
and tc^n. In English they are generally acoompanied by a verb 
having the form of the present participle. 
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—He will be d[>liged to do his duty. — ^You will hear the 
child read; it reads very well. — We heard the dogs 
bark, and saw the servants (m.) come down (^enttttet) 
with lights. 

(B.) I heard the clock strike twelve. — The man would 
not accept the reward we offered him for his trouble. — 
I called him, but he would not come. — They would 
havet it so. — He is willing to work (mol^l atB-), but he 
cannot. — They want to have their money. — I wanted to 
see whether he would speak the truth. — He wanted to 
go out, but his father would not let him (go out). — I 
am going to explain to you the psissage which you do 
not understand. — We are going to do our exercises now. 
— It was about (= going) to speak, when the cock crew 
(Hamlet). — If you would (= did) not hinder me, I 
should be able to work more. — Has he done what I told 
(=have ordered) him? No; he did not want (to do 
it)t. — When Peter (S^etruS) heard the cock crow for the 
third time, he went out (l^inauS) and wept bitterly (hiU 
terli^). — I have to repeat it. — She had to -go out. — I 
shall have to invite them all. 



FORTY-SECOIH) LESSON. 

USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The Inpinitivb without the Preposition ju. 

169. SWdgeU; to like, to wish. 

Pres. — id) mag, I may, I like or wish tot, 

bu magji, er tnag, mx mogen, i^r mogt, jlc ntdgen. 

3d^ mag nid^t, I may not or I do not like tof. 

The present subjunctive is used in the form of an 

imperative in the case of a wish : 2)?oge er langc (e6en, may 

he live long ! SOJogen ®ie gliieflici; fein, may you be happy ! 

Lnperf. Ind. — id} mo^te, I liked tof (only negatively). 

Imperf. Subj. — id? moci^te, I might, also I should like 

tot (see§ 177). 
Perf. — i(^ l^abe gemi?d^t, I have liked or wished, Ac. 
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Plupf. — i(^ l^atte gemo<^t, I had liked or wished, &c. 
1st Put. — 14 werbe in5gen, I shall like or wish, &c. 
2nd Fut. — i^ wetbe gemo^t l^aBen, I shall have liked or 

wished, &c. 
1st Cond. — iti^ voiixU mi^gen, I should like or wish, &c. 

(see §177). 
2nd Cond. — id^ vofixU gemo^t ^abtttf 1 should have liked 

or wished, Ac. (see §177). 

170. SCitfen, to be allowed. 

Pres. — id^ barf, I may, am allowed tof, I dare, 

bu barffl, er barf, nix biirfen, 0)x burft, fie bfirfen. 
Imperf. — iti^ burfte, I was allowed tof, I durst, Ac. 
Perf. — i^ f)aU geburft, I have been allowed, <fec. 
Plupf. — i^ ^atU geburft; I had been allowed, &c. 

171. ©otten (a synonym of mwjfen, which see). 
(Regular in all tenses, except the first pers., pres. ind.) 
Pres. — [^ fott, I am tof ; bu \oU% thou shalt ; er fott, 
he shall; njlr fotten, we are tof; i^r follt, ye 
shall ; fie foHen, they shall. 
Imperf. — i^ fottte, I should, I was tof, I ought tof. 
In the other tenses it is translated like muffen. 

172. * I should,' and * we should,' are translated by iti^ 
fotlte, woir fottten, when 'should' expresses a necessity or 
duty, a submission to or compliance with the will of 
another. If, however, 'should denotes the conditional 
of a verb, it is rendered as stated in Lessons I., 11.^ HI., 
and XII. 

173. Saffen (73), when combined with an infinitive, 
signifies not only 'to let,' but also *to make,' *to cause,' 
• to allow' : Der Dfflgler Ile^ ble ©olbaten fiiOe fle^n, the 
officer made the soldiers stand still. What must appear 
still more peculiar to the English student, is that the 
infinitive is very commonly used in a passive sense ; for 
instance, (ix Idflt einen ^rgt rufen = he makes or causes a 
physician to he called, i. e, he sends for a physician ; S)er 
SBatter Ue^ fld^ uBerreben (B. L. ix.), the peasant allowed 
himself to he persuaded.. In English the verb ' to have,' 
in conjunction with the past participle of another verb, 
is often used to express the same meaning ; e. g,y S)er 
^rfl lie^ 0)n ffxm toU ^tx\xxtf)tiUn, the prince had him 
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sentenced to deatli (R, L. vii.) Observe also tlie nse of 

the dative of the personal and reflective pronouns in the 

following idioms : 

@r liefi f!d^ einen giiacf madden, he had a dress-coat made. 

3d^ merbe mir eine neue SBefle madden laffen, I shall have a 

new waistcoat made. 
(Sr tioitrbe f!(^ ein ®(^h>g (auen laffen^ he would have a 

castle built, 
iaffen ®ie jld^ t4e Jfaate (j>?.) fc^tiefben, have your hair cut. 

EXEECISB LXVII. 



bet 5PoHjelbleTier,the policeman 
bet Sotfd^Iag; the proposal 
bet ^njug, thesuit (of clothes) 
ittaget, lean 



bie »&ldne, the hyena 
bet 'Sal or «&aif!fi^, the shark 
bad S^wgwtf , the evidence 
Oetttad^ldfflgen, to neglect. 

I did not like to accept his proposal. — Thou shalt not 
take (= invoke) the name of the Lord (of) thy God in 
vain. — Thou shalt not bear (= speak, teben) false wit^ 
ness (:?= evidence) against (roibet) thy neighbour (aay, thy 
next). — Thou shalt not kill ! Thou shalt not steal ! — I 
was not allowed to say a word. — He was not allowed to 
drink tea. — ^We dare not excuse him. — I am obliged to 
go out. When will you be back ? I shall be back in 
an hour. — Shall I tell you who always takes your pens ? 
— Let hiTTi go ! — He should not neglect his duties. — We 
should not (or, ought not to) have any intercourse with 
him. — She should (or, ought to) be more polite. — You 
ought to answer more quickly. — ^Nobody dare accuse 
him. — I dare not speak. — We dare not do it. — I made 
bim come down (tjin-). — She had a new bonnet made, 
— My brother will have a new pair of boots (made). — 
I should have a black suit (made) if it were thef fashion, 
— ^They (man) sent for a policeman. — ^You are not al^ 
lowed to smoke here. — K he had no money he would 
not be able to carry it out. — ^You ought not to do that, 
— I do not know what to do (say, what I shall do). — I 
heard the clock strike twelve. — The shark is called by 
Schiller the hyena of the sea. — He allowed himself to 
be persuaded. — ^We had all his pockets searched. — Hq 
bad the impostor thrown into (the) prison. 

d2 
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FORTY-THIRD LESSON. 

The iNFunriYB without the Pebposition ju. 

Peculiaritiea m the Construction of the AvaUiary Verba of 

Mood, 

174. When the past participle of an auxiliary verb of 
mood is preceded by an infinitive, it also takes, by a kind 
of assimilation, the infinitive form : 

3(!^ l(|aBe e9 tl^un Ihwrnn, I have been able to do it. 

3^ ^Atte ed nid^t t^un !5ntien, I had not been able to do it. 

175. In consequence of this idiomatic usage of changing 
the past participle into an infinitive, the second fature 
and the second conditional will often bring three infini- 
tives into conjunction. Of these the auxiliary li^ahvx will 
stand first (which is an exception to §5) ; the two others 
are placed in order as indicated in §5. 

(£t njlrb e^ (ni^t) l^aBen tl^un f5nnen, he will liot have 

been able to do it. 
(St vo^x'tt ed (ni(]^t) l^aBen t^un fj^nnett; he would not have 

been able to do it. 

176. In the case of a negative sentence, the negative 
nt^t stands before the infinitive ^cAtXl, as indicated above, 
which is again an exception to a rule previously given 
(§55). 

177. It was stated at p. 85, note 10, that the imperfect 
subjunctive may be used for the first conditional, and 
the pluperfect subjunctive for the second. This con- 
struction is very common with the auxiliary verbs of 
mood, especially when they are accompanied by the 
infinitive of another verb : 

3^ !5nnte ed tl^utt; I should be able to (or I could) do it. 
3(!^ l^&tte ed tl^un fi^nnen^ I should have been able to do it. 

178. * Could have,' * might have,' * should have,' and 
* ought to have,' when followed by the past participle of 
another verb, are translated by the pluperfect subjunctive 
of the verbs f 5nnen and foOett, and the past participle of 
the other verb is changed into an infimtive : 
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I could Off might liave done it, iti^ \fiXit e0 t^un f5nnett. 
Yon should or ought to have done it, @ie l^dtten eS 
tl^un foOetu 

Exercise Lav ill. 



ber ©IduBlger, the creditor 
bie Slet^nung; the account 
bie SBemcrfung, the observation 
bag ©reignif , the event 
((^ nel^me &6el, I take amiss 



S)erf(3^affett, to procure 
befriebigen, to satisfy 
i(^ (atte um^ I rebuild 
iti^ ^)roBlrc an, I try on 
x6:\ \t\jt t)orl^et', I foresee. 



A. (174) He has not been able to satisfy his creditors. 
— She has not been allowed to go out. — I have been ob- 
liged to keep (Bel^-) the gloves which I had tried on. — 
He has been obliged to wait a whole hour. — I have not 
been able to go there (l^ln). — ^You have allowed (173) 
yourself to be deceived. — Our landlord has had his shop 
rebuilt. — The captain was {perf,) willing to come, but an 
unforeseen event (has) prevented him. — Nobody was in- 
clined {jperf, of mdgen) to hear him. — He was (perf,) to 
come at nine o'clock. — 1 had not been able to leave my 
place. — He had been obliged to stay at home. — She had 
not been allowed to accompany her sister. — The king 
had had a new palace built. — You have allowed (173; 
yourself to be misled (tjerleiten). 

B. (175, 176.) He will not have been able to come. — 
They will not have been allowed to answer (96) the 
letter. — ^We should have sent for the doctor if it had 
been necessary. — My brother would have had a new 
suit made if his tailor had not been ill. — He would not 
have been allowed to go out, if I had not obtained leave 
for him {say, if I had not procured him the permission). 

C. (177, 178.) She ought to have come sooner. — He 
ought not to have made the observation. — Nobody could 
have prevented it.— We ought not to have made that 
mistake. — Who could have foreseen it ? — You ought to 
have moved the castle (Sl^urm) and not the queen. — We 
ought to have taken him at his (=the) word. — They 
should not have contradicted him. — You might have 
known that yourself. — He might have saved himself the 
trouble. — ^You ought to have shunned his company. — 
She ought not to have believed them. 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

trSB OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitiye with the Pebposition ju, 

179. Tlie infinitive is preceded by the preposition gu 
(to) whenever it is governed by any other verb than 
those mentioned in §162 ; e.g., ^ ^fa^I mir ga fd^n?eigen, 
he ordered me to be silent. There are also a great many 
substantives, adjectives, and phrases, which govern an 
infinitive, and the English 'to' is then always to be 
translated by gu ; e. g.y ^9 i^ 3^tt, nac^ ^av^ gu Qt^m, it is 
time to go home. 

180. The preposition j^u is placed immediately before 
the infinitive. All words depending on the latter, ad^ 
verbs and separable particles, are placed before the pre-> 
position, in the order mentioned at p. 73 : SBIt l^attm 
SBefe^I (the order) [cine 3!af(f)en gu bur^^fui^en. The se- 
parable particle, the preposition }U, and the infinitive, are 
written as one word ; e. g.y S)ie[er ®<^ulet \)at feine @rlaub«? 
nif audgu^el^en. 

181. In English the present participle, with or withont 
a preposition, is often nsed instead of an infinitive ; for 
instance, 'He remembered having seen me before,' er 
etinnette fid^, mic^; f^on einmal gefefen gu f)aUn. When, 
however, the English word in -tw/ is not a real par- 
ticiple, bnt a substantive, it is rendered in German by 
the infinitive, which in this case is also nsed as a sub- 
stantive ; as, I am tired of writing, i^ Hn bed ®^ei6end* 
mube. 

182. It must further be observed, that the German, 
infinitive may also be used in a passive sense. Thus, 
Simmer gu ^ermiet^n (rooms to he let) is grammatically 
correct) whereas the English "Rooms to. let" maybe 
regarded as a grammatical inaccuracy, and is almost the 

* The infinitiye, when used sobetantiTely, is neater. 
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only Englisli example wherein the infinitiye is used in 
this manner. 
SUim @t}uren toaxtn ju fel^n^ no traces were to he seen. 

183. Unless the verb which governs the infinitive 
happens to be the subject of the sentence, it is better to 
remove the infinitive, with all its dependencies, to the 
end of the sentence which contains the principal verb, as 
in the above examples. The same is done in subordinate 
clauses ; as, S)a i^ il^m tile etne ©elegenl^eit gegeBen l^aBe, mit 
gu fd^aben, &c. But should the word by which the in- 
finitive is governed be the subject of a principal clause, 
the infinitive with its dependencies must follow inmie- 
diately ; as, £)ie ©elegenl^eit feinen Sreinben ju fcl^aben, iot 
m haVD. 

Exercise LXIX. 



ber ®mnb, the ground, mo- 
tive 
bad QSerlangen^ the desire 
betfu^en, to try 
bertteten, to forbid | 



gutmittl^ig, good-natured 
ic^ fietle bor, I present (a 

person) 
emlebrigen, to humiliate 
iagcn, to hunt) fdrben, to dye. 



Nobody forbids you to play, but you ought not to 
throw (with) stones. — The boy we saw had two flocks 
to tend. — I had the intention to come, but I was (perf.) 
not able. — He has not allowed us to go out. — Did you 
promise (perf.) them to come? — The great distance 
prevented us from seeing (=to see) it distinctly. — I 
believe it will soon leave off" freezing. — I have no pa- 
tience to wait anyt longer. — ^It is impossible to please 
everybody. — What reason (= ground) had you to expect 
that. — I forgot to pay her. — The soldiers threatened to 
kill him, if he would not say where he had (subj.) hidden 
the treasure. — Do me the favour to write as soon as 
possible. — They tried several times to cheat us. — ^His 
sister-in-law wished to see him. — He had not the 
courage to speak the truth. — She is too good-natured 
to take anything amiss. — I forbade him to beat my dog 
again. — It is forbidden to hunt in spring. — ^Who gave 
you leave (say, who has allowed you) to open my letter? 
— ^Her father would (jpast) not allow her to go out so 
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late. — I am sorry to have offended her. — These gentle- 
men do not seem to know their duties. — It commenced 
raining (=to rain) at eight o'clock, and continued {scuy^ 
lasted) abont (uncjefdl^r) six honrs. — She understands 
the art of dyeing silk. — I do not remember having seen 
him before (fd^on einmal). — He has had the honour of 
being presented to the king. — We had no desire to see 
her humiliated. — ^We had great trouble to find our 
(=the) way in the dark. — l am no {say, not) moref 
worthy to be called thy son. 

184. Um . • . . gu, in order to {infinitive). 

fttt : : : S ^S^Li ] ^p^^^^ parudpie). 

Um naCti »&aufeju gel^en, in order to go home. 

Ol^ne ntir ein d^ort bat)on gu fagen, without telling me a 

word of it. 
Slnjlatt felncm '^rrn ^on alien biefcn 93crtanbluttgen genau 

Sled^cnfd^aft gu geBen, ijerftibtricg cr bad aO^eipe berfelBeit, 
Instead of giving his master an accurate account of all 

these transactions, he kept most of them secret. 

[Repeat Preparatory Course, Lessons xliv. (1) and xlv).] 



ber Six^tn, the judge 
bet Sitxbx^tbttf the criminal 
bie QSertl^eibigung, the defence 
im Stanbe gu, able to 



EXEBCISE LXX. 

bag «§attbtt:er!, the trade 
errot^en, to blush 
befragen, to consult 
^erbad^ttg^ suspected. 



We do not live in order to eat, but (fonbern) we eat 
in order to live. — We invited them all, in order not to 
offend any oue. — He had a sword (in order) to defend 
himself. — She sold her house (in order) to get rid of 
her tenants. — He said it without blushing. — They sold 
the house instead of letting it. — They took the present 
without thanking us. — I sent the letter back without 
opening it. — No judge will sentence a criminal without 
hearing his defence. — He accused his friend instead of 
defen£ng him. — A Christian loves his enemy instead of 
hating him. — The boy had chosen a trade without con- 
sulting his fiither. — I often lent him money without 
receiving it back. — The boy kept (M)-) the letter in* 
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stead of giving it to his master. — Instead of winning, 
we lost. — The lodger he wished to get rid of is still in 
the house. — The house, the master of which has died, is 
to be sold. — These are the houses he wishes to get rid 
of. — He, whose duty it was to speak, remained (=was) 
silent. — We have two ejes and two ears, but ozdy one 
mouth, in order to see and (to) hear rather (=more) 
than to speak. — He will not have been able (iltt ®t-) to 
undertake it on hisf own account. — She would not have 
been able to receive (euH)f-) us. 



FORTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions.* 
Unb, ober, aBer^fonbern, bcnn, aUdn (but). 

2. Suboiu)inate Conjunctions.* 

(See Prep. Co., L. XLni.) 
%U, Bid, hfoox or tf)t, ba, baf , bamit, inbem' or n^dl^renb, 
nad^bcm, ob, oBgleici; or obfc^on, foBalb, fo lange, well, feit or 
feitbcm', 

faOd, in case iena^bem, according as 

ungeaij^tet, notwithstanding aU oh, as if 

that fo baf , so that 

xtmin, if, when, whenever o^m baf , without that 

n^ofem, inasmuch as looraudgefe^t bafl, supposing 
wenn nld^t • ") . that 

njcfern nic^i j ^"^ ®ss f o . . . .** an^, however 

bamit nld^t, lest fo ^iet .♦♦,♦* and^, much as 

fo mitf as far as fo oft (aU), as often as, 

whenever. 

* Coordioate conjunctionB have no influence on the position of 

the verl) ; subordinate conjunctions remove the finite verb to the 

end of the sentence. Those without the English have already been 

mentioned and practised before. 

** The dots maxk the place of the subjeet of the sabordinate dause. 
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185. The conjimctioii baf (that) is often omitted in 
German as in English. In snch a case the subordinate 
clause takes the form of a principal one. 

186. The present participle in English, when preceded 
by a conjunction, or by * in' or * by,' must be translated 
by a subordinate clause in the following manner : 

He whistled in walking, er <)f!ff, ttjfi^renb er ging. 

By always accusing others, he succeeded in aroiding 
suspicion, inbem (or baburdb, baf ) er fortio&l^tenb 
9lnbere befd^ulbtgte, gelang e8 ifjm, ben ffierba^t gu t>tt^ 
ntelben, 

187. *To know' is frequently followed by an accusa- 
tive with an iofinitiye, which must be rendered in Gfer- 
man by a subordinate clause, in which the accusatiTS 
becomes the subject and the infinitive the finite verb : 

I knew him to be an honest man, id^ u?u^te, ba^ er etn 
el^rliti^er !Kann war, 

188. When the verb *to tell' is construed in this 
manner, the infinitive following it must likewise be 
changed into a finite verb ; but as the conjunction ba^ is 
here always omitted, the second clause takes the form of 
a priucipal sentence (see §185) : 

He told me to go in, er fagte, i^ foffte l^lneingel^en. 

189. When the infinitive is preceded by a relative 
pronoun or adverb, it must be expressed by a relative 
sentence : 

He does not know what to do, er vod^ nl^t; wa& er tl^un 

I told him where to go, what to do, how to do it, 
3^ fagte il^m, trol^in er gel^n foUte, voa^ er tl^un follte, voit 
er e8 madden fottte* 

Exercise LXXI. 



bad Sfi&t^fel; the riddle 
bie SMbigfeit, the fatigue 
ber A^UQt, the witness 
lanttn, to quarrel 



Idfen, to solve 
ijerfo^nen, to reconcile 
Joerle^n, to injure, violate 
entfd^Ioffen; determined 



ni^td befto tveniger, nevertheless, all the same, after all. 
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Try if (= whether) you can guess («ay, solve) this 
riddle. — I fancy (soy, it seems to me as if) I have seen 
you somewhere. — He would not do me the favour, much 
as I had done for him. — Call (r-) me if (=in case) Mr. O. 
should come. — Bead it again (noc^ einmal), lest you 
forget it. — I shall not do it unless you help me. — The 
girl cannot carry the load unless somebody helps her. — 
She threw the letter into the fire after she had read it.* 
— We shall reward everybody according as he has de- 
served (it). — They ran until they almost sank down 
from (t?or) fatigue. — They advised me to have nothing 
to do with him. — I advise you to be reconciled to (^to 
reconcile yourself with) your brother, supposing he has 
not injured your good name. You are right; and I 
have made up my mind (say, I am also determined) to 
forgive him (daL)y notwithstanding that he has done 
everything (in order) to injure me ; for, after all, he is 
my brother. — Where have you been since I last saw 
(perf.) you. — He cannot play without quarrelling. — I 
knew him to be at home. — We did not know what to 
think of them. — The judge told the witness to take off 
his gloves (sayy the judge said, the witness should, etc.) 
— I told him to pay attention. — By running away (190) 
he made himself suspected. — By contradicting every- 
body (190) he made himself odious. 

190. When the subordinate clause precedes the prin- 
cipal one, the subject and finite verb of the latter change 
places, see Preparatory Course, Lesson XLiv. (1). 

191. The subordinate clause always precedes the prin- 
cipal one in sentences formed with the following con- 
junctions : ie . . . . bejlo, or jic . . . . |e = the .... the. 

3c fleif iger man arSeitet, bcflo fc^neder oerge^t cincm bic ^cit, 
The harder one works, the quicker the time passes. 

192. In compound sentences beginning with o^glelc^, 

obfc^on, f . . . . aw^, fo \?ie( au^, the principal clause 

is generally introduced by the particle fo, and bod) or 
bennod^ (however) is added after the verb or subject, in 
order to bring into greater relief the words in appo« 
sition : 
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DBgletc^ 9ltemanb Qittiop^t i)atU, fo Mten benno^ bie <&iinbe. 
SBie fc^led^t bad SBetter m6:i fein mo(^te, fo gtng tx bo^ ieben 

Exercise LXXII. 



5lagedanBrtt(^ m., daybreak 
$o(^)oerrat^ m., higb. treason 
bie Untetl^aUung, the conver- 
sation 
bie %aM, the fable 
bie SBunbe, the wound 
bie «&errin, the mistress 



iibttfuf)xtti (insep. ), to convict 
ncif)m, to approach 
l^eilen, to heal 
rei^iT; to reach 
aufgelegt }U (daL), disposed 

to or for 
laperl^ap, vicious 



ge^t auf, rises | gel^t ttntet; sets. 

The horses stood with their (^the) heads together, 
and whenevey the wolves approached, the horses struck 
out. — The colder the air is, the heavier it is ; the warmer 
it is, the less it weighs. — The more vicious men are, the 
more unhappy they are. — The more men have, the more 
they want. — The more I threaten, the less he obeys. — 
The longer you sleep, the lazier you become. — ^Although 
Wallenstein had done nothing that could compromise 
(sa/y, convict) him, he had made himself (however) 
suspected of (the) high treason in the eyes of all. — 
Instead of getting better, he got worse. — Lessing tells 
(erg-) us a fable in which the servants (/.) killed the 
cock which had been the cause of their mistress waking 
them (sa^fj that their mistress woke them) every morn- 
ing at daybreak. When the cock was dead, the woman 
woke them every morning even (felSjl) before daybreak, 
because she did not know what time it was. — When* 
(=if) one has nothing to do, one finds the time long. — 
Whenever she is alone, she feels (107) unhappy. — If 
you love your parents, you will (fut.) also obey them. — 
When one is not well (wol^l), one is not disposed for 
(jur) conversation.— In summer the sun rises very early 
and sets very late. — Last night the moon rose at a 
quarter to ten. — The moon has set very late. — When 



• When 'when* may be replaced by * if* or 'whenever,' it must 
be rendered by xotnn. 
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the sun rises at half-past five, it sets at half-past six.— ^ 
Thodgh the wound was scarcely healed, he walked ont 
every day. — However bad the weather may be, we mast 
go to London to-day. — Tilled as she was {= however 
tired she was), she would not go to bed. — (As) Often as 
I have admonished him, he has not changed his condact. 
— As far as the eye could reach, the sea was covered 
with sails and masts. 

Indefinite Relative Pronouns. 
8Ber .... auc^, whoever ; iraS .... au^, whatever. 

193. Subordinate clauses beginning with an indefinite 
relative pronoun do not affect the arrangement of words 
in the principal clause following them : 

3Bem ®ie awd^ blc Sc^ulb jufcbteiljeii moijen, 3ebermanu 

wei^, bap e3 nur 3t)re eiiieue S(i^ufo ijl, 
To whomever you may ascribe the fault, everyone 

knows that it is only your own fault. 

194. Compound sentences formed by the two correla- 
tive conjunctions ' whether .... or,' are rendered in the 
following manner : 

aWag eg regnen ober nic^t, cr ge^t jcbeu Xa^ \)p^imn, 
Whether it rains or not, he goes out for a walk every day. 

S^^oci^te eg regncn ober uic^t, er gincj jebeu ^ag ft)a|;ieren, 
Whether it rained or not, he went out for a walk every day. 

Exercise LXXIII. 



ble SGBijfenf^oft, the science 
bag Spielj^eug, the plaything 
bereit, ready 



betauen, to cultivate 
fc^neien, to snow 
ba^er', therefore. 



Whoever (may have) invented printing (bie f&udj* 
brucferfunjl), (he) has rendered a great service to (the) 
science. — To whomever this plaything may belong, I shall 
take it away. — Whether you call this a field or a garden, 
it is badly cultivated. — Whatever you may think of me, 
I cannot act otherwise. — Whatever (21) proofs they 
(man) may have against him, the judge will not be able 
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to convict him. — Whatever they may accuse him of 
(152), I shall always defend him. — Whoever they may 
be, their behavionr is very bad. — Be the weather (jsay^ 
may the weather be) fine or wet (f^Ie^t), he always 
takes an umbrella with himf. — Whether the pretext 
was wellt founded or not (begrunbet obet unbegriinbet), 
it was well-chosen. — Whether the reproach was well- 
founded or not, it was uncalled-for (= unnecessary). 



FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

195. The subjunctive is used — 

(1.) As an imperative, expressing either a command, 
or a wish, or a concession : 

^in 3cber ti)m feine ^Pflid^t, let everyone do his duty. 

®ott fegne ®ie, may God bless you. 

^ange (eSe ber kbniQ ! @o fei c3, or fei eg fo ! 

(2.) After the compound conjunction aU o6, as if, and 
after tccnn, if, when followed by an imperfect or a plu- 
perfect : 

(£ie ftel^t oiig, aU ob ftc getreint l^dtte. 

(3.) In the indirect narration : 

When a person relates in a past tense what he himself 
or another person said or thought, without quoting the 
exact words, but merely giving the substance of what 
was said, the narration is said to be indirect. Numerous 
examples of this kind have already been given, and we 
refer the learner to the following: — Ex. VI. (B), lines 6, 7 ; 
XV., 5, 13 ; XXX., 16 ; Reading Lesson VII., lines 2, 
1), 13 ; IX., 5, 6, 17 ; X., 5, 8, 10 ; Ex. LVL, 13, 14, Ac. 
Observe, however, that the verb of the principal clause 
always stands in the indicative mood, even though it 
may form part of tho words said or thought ; for instance, 
Qx wufte iud;t, ob fein SJettcr ju »&aufc ware. 
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(4.) The imperfect subjunctive may be used instead 
of the first conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
instead of the second conditional. See Reading Lesson 
IV., line 23 ; p. 86, line 28 ; Reading Lesson VII., 7; 
VIIL, 12 ; IX., 8 ; p. 92, 18, 23. 

Exercise LXXIV. 

My brother thought you had already departed. — I 
heard that our friend had already obtained the situation 
(®t-). — Did you say I might (saij, could) go? — The 
king of Egypt (?(eg!9^ten) dreamt he saw seven fat kine 
and seven lean kine. — I asked the servant where she 
had found the umbrella. — She would (past) not tell 
us whence she came, nor where she was going to. — 
They asked me where my brother had been. I replied, 
I did not know (it). — I asked your cousin why she did 
not come (perf, or plup.) — Nobody could tell us who the 
stranger was ; he appeared to be (^a//, it appeared as if 
he were) a traveller, for he had several parcels with him 
(fcel ftti^) which a boy carried for him. — An old man of 
eighty (years) had heard that ravens lived to be (sa//, 
that the ravens became) af hundred years old ; he there- 
fore bought one, in order to see whether it was true. — 
Let us always act as if everybody could see us. — The 
street looks (ffel^t a\x^) as if it had rained. 

Exercise LXXV. 



bet ?tnf^tuc!), the claim 
bie ©etrol^n^eit, the habit 
tie '^anblung, the action 
bie SScleiblgung, the offence 
am ^eSen, alive 



baS Sntereffc, the interest 
t^e^au^^ten, to maintain, pre- 
tend, assert 
\)crantn?ortlid}, responsible 
neuli^, the other day. 



He maintains thatf his claims are well-founded (gc* 
gritnbet). — They havef alwaysf thought he was dead, but 
I have always maintained that he must still be alive. — 
Miss Hall wrote me the other day that she was ill, and 
that she could not go out. — She said the doctor had 
forbidden her to leave (^crtojfen) her (=the) room. — He 
declared himself ready to follow me anywhere. — He 

e 2 
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had Bnch strange habits, that (the) people said he must 
either be a fool or an impostor. — I thought (= believed) 
you had forgotten tho offence. — They assured me, they 
had always had the best opinion of (v>on) you; thatf 
they had never acted against your interest ; and if they 
had offended you, they had done so (=it) unintentionally 
(nnabflct^lIidO. — He has always acted as though he were 
not responsible for his actions. 



FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
PREPOSITIONS. 

196. The following prepositions govern the genitive : 

Uniteir, ira^renb, lant, gufoUje; 
®tatt; tiermittelft, tro|, urn . . . wiUen, 

,f?raft, oermogc, ungcacl^tet, 

Snncrball) and au^erl^aU\ 

Dberl^alb and unterl}a(6, 
!5)ic^feit, jenfeit, l^albcn, wegen. 

5nnert)aU\ within, inside, on the inside of, 

auper^aU\ without, outside, on the outside of, 

obcr^aU\ above (L e., higher up the river), 

unterl)alO, below (i. e., lower down the river), 

bie^fcit or bicgfeit^; on this side of, 

jenfeit or jenfeitg, beyond, on the further (i.e. other) side of, 

ftatt or anftatt; instead of, txoi^, in spite of, 

luitteljl or ijenuittelfl, by means of, 

hut, conformably to (more frequently with the dative), 

gufolflc, in consequence of, fraft; in or by virtue of, 

i^ermbge, by dint of, unn?eit, not far from, 

iim . . . miUn, for the sake of, e. g., um 3t}rer ©Item tuitteu, 

Jveijen (on account of) is usually, and l^alben (because of) 

always placed after the case they govern ; e. g.y feincd 

S^etragcnS tregen, 
ipa^renb^ during, uucjeaci^tet, notwithstanding. 
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197. The genitives of the personal pronouns (p. 19) 
undergo a slight change, and coalesce with the prepo* 
sitions votQtn, |alben, and iviQen, in the following manner: 
meinetiijet^en, on my account, for lay sake, 
beinetmegcn, on thy account, for thy sake, 
feinetUTei^en, on his account, for his sake, 
i^retroegen, on her account, for her sake, 
unfertttjjjjen, on our account, for our sake, 
Sl^rctmegen, on your account, for your sake, 
(curetiregen, on your account, for your sake), 
i^retwcgen, on their account, for their sake. 

Inflect in the same manner nieiuct^albcit, on my account, 
and um meinetwinen, for my sake. 

Exercise LXXVI. 



bag SJerbienfl, the merit 
bad ©enjid^t', the weight 
bog QSerBot', the prohibition 



bag Element', the element 
bad Ufet; the shore, bank 
oerfolgen, to persecute. 



The camp was outside the town. — The water fell two 
feet within an hour. — The building lies outside the vil- 
lage. — One part of the village lies on this side, the other 
on that side of the rivulet. — He is universally (attcjemein) 
esteemed on account of his merits. — We reached (erreic^en, 
see §97) the shore by means of a boat. — The boats were 
lying below the bridge. — He does everything for the 
sake of (the) money. — The servant (???.) came instead of 
the master. — I came instead of him. — I met hira inside 
the camp. — The accident happened (creigncte fic^) not far 
from the tower. — Many birds have died during the 
severe winter. — Instead of one letter we received two. — 
America lies beyond the sea. — I went to Baden on ac- 
count of my health. — We went for a walk in spite of the 
rain. — It happened in spite of all precaution. — The boy 
went tot bathe notwithstanding his father's prohibition. 
— For your honour's sake you should not do it. — I did 
it for the sake of (the) peace. — Lead falls quicker than 
wood in consequence of its weight. — She has not been 
out during the whole month. — Rousseau was persecuted 
during his whole life. — The Austrians surprised Frede- 
rick the Great during the night. — I have done it for your 
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sake and not for my sake. — I forgive yon for his sake. — 
Send tlie letter off (ah) for her sake. — Do not trouble 
yourself on our account. 



FORTY-EIGHTH LESSOlf 

PREPOSITIONS. 

108. The following prepositions govern the accusative : 
I)urci^, fur, um, oi)m, gegen, njiber (against). 

^I^ilcmon an fcinen ffreunb. 
2)ur(^ !Di^ ift bie ilBelt mir \^bn, o^nc Sici^ trurb' ic^ fte ^affen, 
5Jur ^i^ UV \6) goiu attein, urn Siti^ njitt i^ gem crMoffen* ; 
©cgen Did^ foil fein SScrleumber* ungefhaft fid; je ^jergc^'n,^ 
SBibcr Sicl^ fein Seinb ftd? roaffncn*; tti^ will 2)ir jur ©ette flel^'n. 

^ Grow pale, t.^. die. ^ calumniator. ^ f!(^ vnrgcl^en; trespass. ^ arm. 

199. The following govern the dative : — 

SBon, au8, tci, gu, neBji\ fammt\ 
SDht, nad^, au^er, feit, and Idngd. 

200. The compounds gegcnufcer (opposite), entgegen and 
gutriber (contrary to), are also classed by many among 
the prepositions, though they should, properly speaking, 
rather be regarded as adjectives or adverbs. They, 
however, govern the dative, and are placed after their 
cases : 

Det Stix^t gegcnuBer, opposite the church. 
STOftnem ffiiHen entgegen or |;uiriber, contrary to my will. 

S)le Duelle. 
fflddj bit fd^ma^t'* id?, gu bit eil" id^, bu gelieBte OueUe*, bu, 
2ltt« bit i^bp^" i^, M bit tu^' id?, fe^' bem S^iel bet ®ellen« m; 
a)at bit ]^txf id^, t)on bir lern' i^, l^eiter* butd^ bag itmx 

ivatten*, 
^ngelad?t^° ^on ^ul^lingdHumen unb begru^t )oon 0lad^tigallen. 

' together with. ' long. ■ hasten. * well, spring, source, 
fountfiSn. • draw. • bie SBcflc, the wave. ' joke or play. 
' cheerfully, ' wander. ^^ smiled at. 
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201. Urn signifies — 

(1) Round, about : SBit ft|en um ben Xi\(f^. 

(2) It denotes a point of time : Um Oler U^t, at four 
o'clock ; um ^ftngflen, at Whitsuntide. 

The use of um for fur is poetical, except with the verbs 
UtUn and fragen ; e. g., cr bat mid^ um ein @m<)fc]^lung«» 
fd^rci6en (a letter of recommendation) ; i^ l^abe if)n um 
iftatf) gefragt. 

202. 5tuS, out of, may also be used for * outside.' 

203. 5luper, beside, in a figurative sense (different from 
ntbtxif for which see the following Lesson). 

^r rtjar aufier flcl^ t>ox ffreube, he was beside himself for joy* 
S^iemanb au^er mir war gugcgen (present). 

204. QBei, by, near, about (the person), expresses, — 

(1) Proximity of place ; e. g., cr jigt Bei (or neben) mlr ; 
\6f l^abe fein ®elb hi (about) mir ; i)aUn @ie eine U^r Bei 
pcb? 

(2) At the house of (see P. C, L. xli. 2.) 

(3) It is used in referring to an author (see §136), 
and also for swearing and protesting ; as, ^r fd^wor bet 
feiuer (5^rc. 

205. When * by' expresses the means by which any- 
thing is effected, it is translated by burc^ ; when * by' 
expresses an external cause, it is rendered by i?on. Re- 
peat also § 112. 

(1) ^-iJiele ^hn\^tn bereic^ern ft^ "oux^ ^anUl, 
Many men enrich themselves by commerce. 

(2) SBir pnb tjom Slegen na^ geworbcn. 

206. fRa6) signifies (1) after, (2) according.* In the 
latter signification, it is generally placed after the noun, 
it governs ; as, feiner 3lugfogc nad), according to his state- 
ment. 

207. For Iang§, along, it is more usual to say cntlang. 
The former stands before, the latter after, the dative : 
^aiXQ^ bem ffluffe, or bem Sluffe entlang, along the river. 

[For the use of ju, see §§47, 147—149 ; and for that 
of 9on, §§90, 112, 141—146.] 

* Slad) also stands for *for' and < to V in certain combinationB; 
see § 140. 
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EXEBGISB LXAVii. 

bet ®tnn, the mind bad ®efe|, the law 

bie ^ugfpradje, tbe pronim- bad (g(fm6ein, the ivorj 

ciation(9en0raZiy, accent) { fletne S^unje, change 
idf fe^te jutud, I return i ftftagenditett^, deplorable 
t<^ itijt 3emanbem entgegen, I go to meet somebody. 

They stood round the desk. — He took some money 
out of the pnrse. — God (has) made the world out of 
nothing. — Brandy (R. 9) is made out of corn.* — She 
was beside herself with (tiot) fright (R. 2). — He went 
to meet me. — Since the death of her child she has felt 
(say, feels herself) quite unhappy. — His skin has become 
quite tanned (braun) by the sun. — It is contrary to the 
laws of this country. — ^By (= according to) his accent 
he must be a Spaniiid.— Out of sight (= the eyes), out 
of (the) mind. — The wind and the waves wei'e against 
(nuwiber) us. — ^We walked along the meadow until we 
met your cousin. — I (have) paid forf ifc out of my 
pocket. — He went to America together with his wife 
and (his) children. — I was looking out of the window. — 
Jacob went together with his whole iamily to Egypt. — 
(The) People were coming from (i. e., out of the) church. 
— We were outside the building when it happened. — 
I have no watch with (or^ about) me. — Have you any 
change with {or^ about) you ? — He spoke of the happy 
olden times. — We went for a walk idong the rivulet. — 
When the ship returned to the harbour, it was in a de- 
plorable condition (Suflanb m.).— Prom the tusks of the 
elephant ivory is made. — They rode along the shore. — 
The philosopher Diogenes requested (the) king Alex- 
ander the Great to get from between him and tbe sun 
(ffay, to go to-him** out of the sun). — He often speaks of 
the ancient poets. — Do these children come from (t. e., out 
of the)*** school ? — ^We had just come from the theatre. 

* Observe that the dative siagular seldom has the euphonic c 
when governed hj a preposition and not preceded hy an article. 
** * To-him' is the dative in G^erman ; it signifies, * in his interest.* ' 
*«* i0oii tcr Mute, or wn tct $k^tt(e ^cr, would signify, * from tha 
direction of the school. 
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FORTY-NINTH LESSON. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

208. The following prepositions govem the datiye and 
accnsatiYe : 

2ln, auf, l^intet; neBen, in, 
Ueber, untct, »or, and gwifc^en. . 

ait; at or on (t.6. at) ^^x, before, ago, in front of 

auf, up, npon or on (i.e. npon) l^intet, behind 

it6er, over, above neBen, near, next to, beside 

unter, nnder, beneath, among gn?tf(i^en, between. 

209. The above nine prepositions govern the accnsa« 
tive, when the verb in the sentence conveys the idea of 
motion, the locality expressed by the preposition and its 
noun being the object or aim of this motion : 

He climbed up a tree, er fUttertc auf elnen SBaum. 
Under almost all other circumstances they govern the 
dative, especially when the verb indicates a state of rest. 

A magpie was sitting on a tree, eine (Sljler fa$ auf einent 

^aiime. 
A week (a fortnight) ago, i)or a^t (i)ierjel^n) 3:agen. 

Exercise LXXVHL 



l^ngen (re^.)» to hang (/rarw.) 
l^angrn (tVr.), to hang (inir.) 
marfdjiren, to march 
btt Siant) (pi, Oldnbcr), the 
margin, edge 



bet «&U9eI, the hill 
bet Sll^ein, the Rhine 
auf unb a(, up and down 
f^xn unb ^er, to and fro. 
^irdjt^urmim.), church-tower. 



(Accusative.) The ravens flew upon the church-tower. 
— I hung the gun upt against (= at) the wall. — The 
troops marched before the camp of the enemy and offered 
battle (boten l^m eine . . . an). — Who has written on the 
margin of my book ? — He has put all things (^ing n.) 
under his feet. — She put (fl-) the chair between two 
tables. — Go behind me. — Hang the picture over the 
door. — Comet andf place yourself near me. — She became 
absorbed (say, lost herself) in (=into) deep meditation 
(S^a(!^ben!en n.). 
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(Dative.) Some swallows were perched (= sitting) on 
the roof of the honse. — Somebody stood behind me. — 
Some pictures were hanging on the wall. — We stood at 
the door waiting {say, and waited). — The yard is be- 
tween the honse and the garden. — It happened before 
our time. — The queen sat next to the king. — He was 
sitting lost in deep thought (say, thoughts). — Heavy 
clouds were hanging over the town. — Peace be between 
thee and me. — The fruit you saw (perf.) at my house 
grew (perf,) on these trees. — We stood at the foot of 
the mountain. — Cologne (Ex. XLiv.) is (=lies) on the 
Bhine. — We walked up and down (in*) the room. — She 
walked to and fro under* the trees. — ^We walked about 
on* the hill. 

Exercise LXXIX. 



bic (Sntbetfung, the discovery 
bie Untertaffe, the saucer 
bie Sta)ptUt, the chapel 
tor^en, to listen 



bie JTartoffcl, the potato 
bie SBanf, the bench, form 
ber 3!^orttJcg, the gateway 
bie ^dlfte, the half. 



(Mixed Examples,) I stepped behind him. — We sat 
down (= sealed ourselves) upon a stone bench (say, a 
bench of stone). — A great many people were sitting on 
benches. — The house stood on (an) the bank of a river. — 
Many grains fell between the stones and many between 
the thorns. — She stood behind the door and listened. — 
He stepped under the gateway in order not to get wet. 
— Hang the picture between the two windows. — Sit 
(= seat yourself) between your friend and me. — The 
village lies between a hill and a brook. — He threw him- 
self upon the bed. — We stood under a lime-tree (R. 11) 
during the rain. — I was standing before the door when 
it happened ; it happened almost before my eyes. — 
Three' days' ago* I saw him for the last time. — We go 
over the bridge twice every day. — Frederick the Great 
died on** the 17th of August, 1786. — Gustavus Adolphus 

♦ When the motion takes place within, and not in the direction 
of, the locality indicated by the preposition and its noun, the luttur 
stands in the dative. 

** %n Urn is generally contracted into am. 
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was killed near (6ei) Liitzen on the 16th of November, 
1682. — Put (fe^en) the saacer on the table. — The books 
were lying on the table. — ^A stranger was among them. 
— He climbed up (=upon) a tree. — I send yon like (trie 
bie) sheep among (the) wolves. — Next (nad^jt) to the snn 
the moon throws the strongest light upon the earth. — 
The poplar grew on (an) the edge of a hill. — On the top 
(@-) of the mountain stood an old chapeP little* fre- 
quented^ (R. 9). — She arrived {perf.) before me. — ^You 
will find the rule at the end of the book. — Children 
under twelve (years) pay (the) half pricef. — (The) 
Cardinal Wolsey lived in (= under) the reign of Henry 
VIII. — When (the) fish (sing.) are in the water, they are 
in their element. — She put (f-) the potatoes on the 
fire. 



FIFTIETH LESSON. 
PREPOSITIONS. 



210. There is no part of speech in regard to which 
languages difier from one another so much as in the 
prepositions. The truth of this observation will be seen 
in the following list : 

ouf ben SBott, to a or to the ball auf bem SBatte, at the ball 
tt»f ben aWatft, to market auf bemSD^arfte, in the market 

auf'd Sanb, into the country auf bem^i^anbe, in the country 
auf bie $o{l, to the post-office auf ber $o{l, at the post-office 
auf bie SBorfe, to the exchange auf ber SBorfe, at the exchange 
auf bie Sagb, hunting auf ber 3agb, at a hunt 

auf biefe ®eife, auf biefe 3Kanier', in this manner or way 
auf iDeutfd), in German auf Srangofifd^, in French 

in bie ®tabt, to town in ber Stabt, in town 

in bie ^ird^e, to church in ber ^ird^e, at church 

in bie ©d^ule, to school in ber @^ule, at school 

an^ ber Mx^t, from church au5 ber <S^nU, from school 
oor SJreube, for joy ; t)or S^recf en, for fright ; ijor «&unger, 
for hunger ; bor I)urp, for thirst ; ijor «&ifee, for heat, &c. 

/ 
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{AecusiUive.) 

i(b bmfe or flnne aitf, I meditate npon flofg auf, prond of 
tcb redone or jd^If auf, I reckon or count npon 
i* JJtrlaffe ini(^ aiif, I rely npon id} UfUfft auf, I insist on 
id> irartf «if, I wait for tc^ ^offe auf, I hope for 

id) benft an, I tHnk of* i4 glou^ an, I believe in 

i* Wtte or frage urn, I beg or ask for i^ ^afte fht, I take for 
id) ^pxtdft or fiJ^TeiBe hhttf I speak or write on or npon 
i(b weine, lacfce, freue mic^ ufcer, I cry, langh, rejoice at 
id) itunbre ntic^ or ^encmtbre mxdi uBcr, I wonder at 
id) flage or i(^ ^eflage mic^ uBer, I complain of 
fro^, traurtg, erflaunt itkr, glad of, sad, astonished at 
drgerli<^ or bofe uhn, vexed at. 

(Dative,) 

id) l^ittbere an, I prevent from id) flcrte an, I die of 
ed Be^e^t in, it consists in ed Befle^t and, it consists of 
etroad f^me(ft or rie^t nati^, something tastes or smells of 
id^ frage or id} erfunbige mid^ nati^, I inqnire for or after 
id} fur^te mi^ t)or, I am afraid of i^ warne tjor, I warn of 
id} le6e t?on, I live upon id} fcejie^e auf, I insist npon. 

[Bepeat also Lesson XXXVIII.] 

211. All nonns derived from one of the above verbs or 
adjectives take after them the same preposition as their 
root word ; e. ^., bie SBittc um, the request for ; bie 33er* 
n;unberung ixitt, the astonishment at ; bie ^md}t ^ox, the 
fear of, &c. 

Exercise LXXX. 

id} ^alU ai, I detain, deter | bad ©emiife, vegetables. 

The fear of punishment deters many from crimes. — 
We spent our holidays in the country. — She laughs at 
everything. — Take (= carry) this letter to the post. — 
They rejoiced at the good news. — (The) Christians, 
Jews, and Turks alP believe^ in one God ; the heathen 
believe in many {say, several) gods. — ^Will she go to 

♦ When, however, UnUn is accompanied by an object, such as 
toai, ixx^ti, tocnig, «ie(, and others, the preposition 'of is translated 
by Wtt. See § 146. 
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the ball to-morrow ? — The whole house smelt of paint 
(= colour). — He said these words in French. — The 
soldiers who had captured the gang (R. 11) hoped for a 
reward. — We go to town once a (=:the) week. — This tea 
tastes smoky (say, of smoke). — They (man) found that 
the jester had died of (==for) fright. — These artisans 
(R. 3) are coming from church. — The landlady went to the 
meat-market. — The book consists of three parts. — The 
duke has gone hunting. — " March" is called (t)-) ^ax^ 
in German. — He goes to the exchange eveiy day. — On 
Thursday^ next* he is going into the country. — She was 
(perf.) not at the ball on (the) Tuesday. — I am waiting 
for my sister-in-law. — The servants are at the vegetable- 
market. — It is very silly (einfdttig) to believe in ghosts. 
— I always took him for a sensible man. — She insists on 
her plan. — ^The wild boar (^d^n?ein) lives upon acorns. — 
The prince might ( = could) have died of the fever. — I 
beg (for) pardon. — You will not be able to do it in this 
way. — Your granddaughter has asked me (for) my opi- 
nion. — In the hope of obtainingf help, they resisted as 
long as they could. — ^We wondered at his generosity. — 
The dogs were afraid of the wolves. — The dresid (R. 2) of 
thieves breakingt inf prevented him from sleeping {say^ 
let him not sleep).— May (=can) I depend (= reckon) 
upon you ? — He complains of your nephew. — The count 
was proud of his name. — I often think of you. — He pre- 
vented me from (the) writing (S^reiben n.) — She was 
crying at her losses. — He is not afraid of snakes. — I 
asked your brother-in-law for advice. — She is afraid of 
the danger. — The book ought to have consisted of five 
volumes. — Can you count upon him ? — The shoemaker 
had taught the raven these words in the hope of a 
reward from the emperor. — I warned her of the dangers 
which beset (= threatened) her. — They did not inquire 
(^perf.) after you. — The joy at this discovery was sincere. 
— The duke was astonished at the jester's impudence 
(R. 7). — What do you think of this story Y 
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FIFTY-FIRST LESSOK. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

212. The prononns it, them, this, that, what, and which^ 
when they do not refer to persons, and when unaccom- 
panied by a nonn, are combined with prepositions in the 
following manner: — 

n?0)!)On; of what or which, "ta^on, of it, them, this or 

what of that 

ivomit; with what or which bamit, with that, with them, 

etc. 
ivoju, what for, to what pur- ba^u, for it, for that purpose 

pose 
njobut(^, through what, etc. babut(^, through or by that^ 

etc. 
WOplt, for what or which baflir, for it, that, or them 
tt?otel, by which, whereat ba6el, by it, thereat, etc. 
xc^x\A<iif after what or which banad^ or barnad^/ after it, etc. 
U?ogegen, against which, etc. bagegen, against that, etc. 
xo^xixif in which, wherein barin^ in it, in this, therein, 

etc. 
n^oran, at what or which baratt; at it, at them, etc. 
WOtauf, on or upon which barauf, on or upon it, them, 

etc. 

N.B. — When the preposition begins with a vowel, an 
X is inserted before the preposition. 

Exercise LXXXI. 

{(^ ]^a6e ettva0 bagegen, I have an objection to it 
id^ ^aBe nid^t0 bagegen, I have no objection to it 
tvoju blent bad ? what is that good for ? what is the use 

of that ? 
bad blent }u etraad, that is good for something 
bet «&anbel; the bargain l^efommen, to get, i,e, acquire. 

Rely on it. — He will be punished for it. — These are 
not the same streets through which we came (pe?/.) on 
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(the) Satnrday. — Are you satisfied with the bargain ? 
I am not very wellf satisfied with it. — These are the 
camels on which they rode (perf.) through the desert. — 
Is that the gate at which you have knocked ? — This is the 
desk on which he has written the letter. — I intend going 
(say, to go) to Forest Hill this afternoon ; but if you 
have any objection (to it), I shall stay at home. — They 
showed us the chairs on which the emperor and the king 
(had) sat. — I cannot do anything in it. — I shall not give 
more for it than it is worth. — Do you insist on that ? — 
This ink is too pale, one cannot write with it. — Nobody 
knows what it may be good for. — It is good for nothing. 
— Here are the books ; what shall I do with them ? — 
What does he mean by (=:with) that? — Fou cannot do 
.-anything against it. — In this you are mistaken. — You 
will not get anything for this. — This is a very curious 
(= strange) house. Who lives in it ? — I am certain you 
cannot gain anything by it. — This is the gateway under 
which we have been standing during the rain. — Do you 
speak of our winter-concerts ? We do not speak of 
them. — May (batf ) I count upon it ? — This is the medi- 
cine (R. 11) of which we were speaking. — They wonder 
at it. — What are you laughing at? — The duke might 
have died of it. — The poet has said or written something 
on it. — Have you inquired (after) the price of the 
brandy ? t have not inquired about (say, after) it. — 
What do you think (Jalteti) of that ? — I am glad of it. — 
He is vexed at it. — What are you vexed at ? — Of what 
.are you thinking ? Are you thinking of your losses ? 
You must not think of them. You cannot alter it. — 
This is the bed in which he died. — What is she crying 
at ? — ^What are you afraid of ? — What does he live 
upon ? — I have not given it you for that purpose- 
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FIFTY-SECOND IiESSON. 

ON THE PEESENT PARTICIPLE. 

213. The present participle is formed by affixing the 
letter b to the infinitive ; as, 

loBenb, praising, from loBen, to praise. 
In German, the present participle is scarcely ever 
nsed except as an adjective. As snch it precedes the 
nonn which it qualifies; e.^., bad fod^enbe SBaffer, the 
boiling water. Should it be accompanied by an object, 
an adverb or other depeudent word, these must all be 
placed between the article and the present participle ; e.^.. 
The servant accompanying him, bet iljn bcgleitenbc S)iener. 

N.B. — The same rule (as to the arrangement of 
words) holds good in relation to past participles and 
adjectives; e.^.. 

The country discovered by Columbus, bad i?on 6o« 

lumbud entbeffte Sanb. 
The measures required for the safety of the country, 
ble j;ur 9lu^c beg liJanbeg erforbetlid^en SWa^regeln. 

214. All other constructions with the present parti- 
ciple ought to be avoided in German, and rendered 
either by an infinitive, a subordinate clause, or a sub- 
stantive. 

He intends going to Vienna, er Beafcfid^tigt, itati^ ®iett 

gu gel^en. 
She confesses having taken the ring, f!e ^eflel^t, ba^ {!e 

ben 9ting genommen \i^t 
They resolved upon settlicg there, fie Befti^lofien, fi^ bott 

itieberjulaffen. 
On his arriving at Cologne, folBalb er in A6ln angef ommen 

war, or bel feiner ^nfunft in »^oIn. 
He has been punished for having been disobedient, 

er ifi fcejhaft njorben, njeil er ungei^orfam gen?efen ijl. 
Whilst holding the one, he let the other escape, 

wdl^renb er ben einen fejll^ielt, lief ber anbere batjon. 
After having said this, he expired, nac^bem er biefed 

gefagt l^atte, ijerfc^ieb er. 

[Repeat also §§ 53, 184, and 186.] 
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215. As regards §184, it must be observed here that, 
should there be a noun or pronoun between the prepo- 
sition without and the participle, without is to be ren- 
dered by the compound conjunction ol^ne bafi and the 
finite verb; e.g., 

She went to Jason without her father knowing it, (le 
ging ju 3afon, ol^nc ba^ il^r QSater e8 wu§te, 

216. When the verbs mentioned in § 210 are followed 
by a present participle, the preposition required by the 
German verb is generally expressed before the infinitive 
or the subordinate clause by one of the compounds 
given in § 212, in the following manner : — . 

He meditates upon escaping, er finnt barauf; ju mU 

fommen. 
I insist upon your paying me, i(i) fcejlcl^e barauf, ba$ 

®te mid^ bega^Ien. 

217. The present* participle may often be rendered by 
the infinitive, which then becomes a substantive, and is 
always of the neuter gender : 

On account of his being unwell, tt?egen fcincS Untwol^l* 

Exercise LXXXIL 



ber ^^fling, the courtier 
unbelannt, unknown 



bic 3Botte, the wool 
tnne ^aben, to tenant 
lugen, log, getogen/to tell an untruth. 

The person tenanting the house. — The money found 
in a corner of the drawer. —The stranger inquired after 
a street unknown to m^. — The boy had been expelled 
{say, dismissed) from (the) school for having told an 
untruth. — The duke had the jester sentenced to death 
(see p. 89) for having made an attempt (Attentat' n ) 
upon his Hfe.— He is astonished at your having de- 
manded such a thing (fo etnjaS). — He is proud of being 
the son of such a great man. — She laughs at your 
having believed it. — The courtiers of Darius accused 
Daniel of having violated the laws of the Persians. — 
They spent the whole night in (say, with) reading (^-). 
— Martin Luther's friend was killed at {an) his side by 
(the) lightning. -^I do not know what to think of it. 
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FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 

USE OF THE TENSES. 

218. In the xise of the tenses the German does not 
differ materially from the English, except in the follow- 
ing cases : 

1. In G-erman the present may be used instead of the 
future, when the meaning is clear, especially when the 
sentence contains an adverb of time expressing futurity ; 
e.g., ubermorgen gel^en ttjir auf S l^anb, the day after to- 
morrow we shall go to the country. 

2. The present tense is always employed for the Eng- 
lish perfect when the action or suffering indicated by 
the verb is still continuing at the moment the person is 
speaking; e.g., i^ bin fcit jel^n Sal^ten in @ngtanb, I have 
been in England for (^or these) ten years. In the same 
manner, i^ lernc feit brcl Sal^rcn ©eutfd^. The duration of 
time is in this case expressed by feit with the dative, as 
in the above examples. 

3. The perfect is used for the English past in short 
and abrupt sentences descriptive of events which took 
place lately. (at any rate, within the speaker's lifetime, 
or that of the person addressed) : 

Why did you not come sooner yesterday ? SBarum finb 
®ic gcjiern nid^t fruiter gef ommeu ? 

I was there in time, idb bin Bei ^tittn ba geircfen. 

Where did you see my brother the day before yester- 
day ? 5Bo 1)aUn @ie mcinen 5Bruber ijotgeftern gefel^en ? 

Where were you born ? 5Bo ftnb ® ic geboren ? 

Exercise LXXXIII. 

(From ** Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece/' related by Niebubr to 

his little son Marcus.) 

T^Tere was^ once a king in Greece whose^ name was 
Athamas, and his wife's name was Nephela. They 

1 " There was," at the commencement of tales, is always ren- 
dered by t» tt>at. ' ''Whose name was*' — ^render this and all similar 
phrases by ^ciieit (73), to be called ; for instance, say here, '' who 
was called Athamas, and his wife was called Nephela." 
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had two children, a son and a daughtei^, who were very 
good, and loved each other very muchf. The son's 
name was Phrixns, and the daaghter*s name was Helle. 
The father, however (aBcr), was wicked, and pnt away 
his wife, the mother of the good children, and married 
another woman whose name was Ino, and who was 
very wicked. She treated the poor children very badly, 
and gave them little to eat and bad clothes, and beat 
them because they wept for (um) their mother. She 
was a very wicked stepmother. At last she was going 
to sacrifice the boy Phrixns. Bnt when he was brought 
to the altar, the god Hermes brought a beautiful large 
ram, which had golden wool, and could walk upon the 
clouds. On this ram with the golden fleece Hermes 
placed (fe^n) Phrixus and also his sister Helle, and told 
them to go to the country of Colchis, through the air. 
The ram knew the way. The children had to cling with 
one hand to its horns, and the other arm they put round 
each other's body* ; but Helle let go her hold off her 
brother, and fell down (l^inuttter) into the sea. Phrixus 
wept very muchf because his good sister was dead, but 
went on riding and came to Colchis. There he sacri- 
ficed the ram, and nailed the golden fleece against an 
oak-tree. 

®i(^, each other; Derjio^en, to put away ; l^elratl^en, to 
marry ; bie ©tlcfmuttet, the stepmother ; o^jfetn, to sacri- 
fice ; bet Slltat', the altar ; ber SBibbet, the wether, ram ; 
golben, golden, of gold ; ba3 5Ue§, the fleece ; i^ ^cilte 
mi* fej^ an (dat.), I cling to ; i^ laflc etwaS lo8, I let go 
my hold of something ; er titt fort or wdUx, he went on 
riding ; ttagein, to nail. 

Exercise LXXXIV. 

Afterwards theref was in Thessaly another king, 
whose name was Pelias. He had a brother whose name 
was ^son, and ^son had a son whose name was Jason. 
Jason was young and a brave warrior ; he dwelt with 
his father {say, at his father's) outside the town. Now 
(nun) ifcf had been said to (the) king Pelias that a man 

* They put round eaoh other's body, ^xtlttn fLe ^ umft^lungen. 
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would come to him with only f one shoe, who would take 
awayt the kingdom fromf him (dat). Then (pa) it 
happened that (the) king Pelias gave a banquet, to 
(jU) which he invited also Jason. Jason had to wade 
through a brook in coming (say, in order to come) to 
the town, for there was no bridge over the brook. There 
(eg) had iDeen* a heavy (j^arf) thunderstorm during the 
night, and it had rained very heavily ; the brook was 
full off water. There he lost one of his shoes in the 
water, and came with onlyf one shoe into the king's 
house. When king Pelias saw that, he was startled; 
and told Jason to leave the country, and not to come 
back (= again) unless he brought him the golden fleece 
whichf wast at Colchis. Jason was not afraid, and in-» 
vited a great many other brave Grreeks to go with him. 
For, in order to get the fleece, they (man) had to fight 
(fdm^jfen) (with) wild animals and wicked men. Jason 
built a large ship for himself and his companions. In 
this (bafcei) he was assisted^ by the goddess Minerva, who 
loved (=Kked) him, and gave him a tree for his (jum) 
mast : when Jason questioned (= asked) it (ben), it told 
him what to do. The ship's name was Argo, and those 
who went in (=with) the ship were called Argonauts. 
Amongst the Argonauts theref was also Hercules, and 
the two brothers Zetes and Kalais, who had wings and 
could fly through the air, and a hero whose name was 
Pollux, who knocked down all who boxed with him. 
Then (ba) they came with their ship to a country whose 
king was called Amycus ; and whenever strangers came 
to his country, they had to fight with him ; and he was 
very strong, and struck (them) all dead. But Pollux 
knocked him down, striking (=and struck) him dead, 
for Amycus was very wicked. 

^Jla^^tx', afterwards ; bet StxxtQtt, the warrior; bag 
©aftmal^l (ph er), the banquet; reatcn, to wade ; bag ®e^ 

* This passage cannot be rendered by ti gieljt, which denotes 
general ezistencey not an accidental occurrence. * Verbs govern- 
ing the datiye, as l^etfen, to assist, cannot be construed personally in 
the passive voice ; use, therefore, here the active voice, by saying, 
" the goddess Minerva helped him." 
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tt?itter, the thunderstorm ; ctfc^rctfcn, erfd^raf , etfti^todeit, to 
be startled ; 6ange, afraid ; ber ®efcU' (gen, en), the com- 
panion; bie ©ottin, the goddess;, it^ l^a^c (3emanb) lieB, 
I like (somebody) ; ber 5lrgonaut' (gen. en), the Argonaut ; 
fal^rcn (72), to go (in a carriage, ship, or other convey- 
ance) ; ber Slugel, the wing ; id) Wlage §u 3Boben, I knock 
down ; ici^ !am:pfe auf bie §a\x% I box, or fight (with the 
fist). 

Exercise LXXXV. 

After that the Argonauts came in (=with) their ship 
Argo to a town which was called Salmydessa. There 
lived a king theref of thef name of Phineus. The 
latter (btefer) had offended Jupiter. In order to punish 
him, Jupiter made him blind. Whenever he sat down 
to dinner (in order to eat), theref came large horrid 
birds (which they) called Harpies (^^ar^Ji^en). These 
Harpies had a skin of iron like a coat of mail, and when 
the servants of the blind Phineus shot or struck* at 
(nad}) them, they could not wound them. The Harpies 
had also great sharp iron claws with which they tore 
the people to pieces who wanted to drive them away. 
Now'^ as soon as dinner (baS (Sffen) was served up, they 
would® come and carry it away. Thus^ as (the) poor 
Phineus never could eat properly, he was nearly starved 
to death. When the heroes came to him, he related to 
them his misfortunes (smg.)^ and wept very muchf, and 
begged them to help^ him. The heroes sat down with 
him to dinner, and when the dinner was brought in 
(l^ein), the Harpies (also) came flying^^ in. Jason and 
his companions drew their swords and struck at them, 
but that was of no use. The two (belDen) sons of 
Boreas, Zetes and Kalais, who had wings, raised 
(fd^wingen) themselves into the air ; then (ba) the Harpies 
were startled and flew away, and the two heroes flew 

• J&auen, ffxtt>, geT;auen; to hew, cut, strike. ' ^flun, which place 
after the conjunction. ^ "Would" signifies here an actual and 
repeated occurrence, and therefore is traiislated by the imperfect of 
the verb " to come." * The use of to^ before the infinitive would 
render the prayer more emphatic. ^^ Flying in, l^etcingejlogen ; the 
past participle with the verb fommcn is often used, where the pre- 
sent participle is employed in English. 
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afber tbein^^. The Harpies at last became so tired that 
they fell down into the sea and were drowned. Then 
(ba) Zetes and Kalaas came back, and now (the) poor 
Phinens had rest and could eat. When the wind was 
favourable, the heroes went back to (auf) their ship 
Argo (in order) to sail towards (=to) Colchis, and 
when they took leave of Phineus, he embraced them, 
and kissed them, and thanked them a great many times 
for (baffir, ba^) having helped him out of his distress, 
and in acknowledgment of it he gave them good advice ; 
and they did what he advised them, and thus avoided 
all the dangers which up to this time had prevented 
adventurers from reaching Colchis ; and they ran^ their 
ship up the river Phasis, which runs (= flows) through 
Colchis. Some remained in (auf) the ship, but^ Jason^ 
and Pollux, and many other heroes went into the town 
where the king dwelt. The king's name was j^etes, and 
he had a daughter whose name was Medea. Jason said 
to (the) king ^etes that Pelias had sent them to fetch 
the golden fleece, and begged him to give it to him. 

3(^ fc^ mi* gu 3!ifdb, I sit down to dinner ; aBfd^eulii^, 
horrid ; bet $anjer, the coat of mail ; Jjernjunben, to 
wound; eifern (adj.), iron; bie Stxatit, the claw; 16^ trage 
auf, I serve up (dinner) ; orbentlid^, properly ; tjetl^ungetn, 
to be starved to death ; e3 l^ilft ni^tS, it is of no use ; 
fegetn, to sail; id^ ncl^me 9lt)fd&icb J?on, I take leave of; 
ffiffcn, to kiss ; iJtelmalg, a great many times ; bic 0lot^, 
the distress ; jum 3) an!, in acknowledgment of it ; Wd^er', 
up to this time ; ber 2lbenteurer, the adventurer. 

Exercise LXXXVI. 

-^etes was unwilling to lose the fleece, but (say, and) 
could (also) not refuse it to Jason, for it was pre- 
destined that he should (=must) give it up (l^er) when- 
ever anyone came from Greece and demanded it. He^ 
therefore^ told^ Jason that he should have it, but thatf 
he must first yoke the brazen bulls to (V>or or an) a 
plough, and plough up (um) a large field, and then sow 

11 After them, tJ^nen na^, or ^xnttt i^nen ^. ^ fie Uefen in ten 9Iuf 
$^aji« tin. 
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the teeth of the dragon. The brazen btills had been 
made by Vnlcan. They moved^^ and walked about and 
were alive like (trie) real bnlls, but they belched (=blew) 
ontf fire from (=ont of the) nose and (the) mouth, and 
were far (nod^ welt or i)iel) more ferocious and stronger 
than real bulls. Therefore they had a stable, built of 
great stones and iron, and were fastened with strong 
iron chains. The king's daughter Medea saw Jason at 
her father's house, and became fond of him, and she was 
sorry that Jason should perish. She was able to pre- 
pare magic potions, and she placed (= seated) herself on 
a chariot (= waggon) which was drawn by flying ser- 
pents (= snakes). Thus she flew through the air, and 
gathered herbs on many mountains and in many vales 
(=vallies), and on the banks of brooks. From (=:out 
of) all these herbs she pressed out the juice and pre- 
pared it. Then (bann) she went to Jason without her 
father knowing it, and brought him the juice, and told 
him to rub his face and his hands and arms and legs, and 
also his armour, his shield, his sword, and (his) lance 
with the juice. Thereby (baburc^) he would, said she, be- 
come for a whole day stronger than all other heroes to- 
gether, and (the) fire would not bum (ijcrtr-) him, and 
steel would not wound him, or (say, and not) cut (1^) 
through his shield and (his) armour, but*** his^ sword^ 
and his lance would pierce (l^auen unb jied^en) through 
steel as if it were butter. Then (bann) a day was fixed 
on which Jason was to yoke (anf^annen) the bulls and 
sow the teeth. Early in the (am) morning, before the 
sun rose, came (the) king uEetes, with his daughter and 
his ministers, chamberlains, and courtiers, and sat down 
on a throne near (6el) the place where Jason was to 
plough. The others sat down on benches, and all the 
people (out) of the town went out (l^inau^) to see what 
tum^* affairs would take. 

3(^ f(3^lage at, I refuse ; Bejllmmen, to predestine, to fix; 
erfi or jutjot', first {adv,) ; f^jannen, to yoke ; el^em, brazen ; 
bet ©tier, the bull ; ber 5)tati^e, the dragon ; Bewegen 

^ Sayj they walked and moved themselves (107) and Uved. 
^* 8ay, how it would go. 

9 
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(reg.), to move; ba0 Tlaul (pi. Wlanln), the month (of 
animfids) ; fcofc, ferocious ; beSn?egen, therefore ; bet Stall, 
the stable ; i(ii btnbe an, I fasten ; bte «^ette, the chain ; t^ 
genjinne Semanb litb, I become fond of somebody; l^ 
fomme nm, I perish ; bet 3flu6erfaft, the magic potion ; fo, 
thns ; bag ,^raut (pi. Mxautn), the herb ; i^ briitfe, I press 
ont ; ber ©aft, the jnice ; bic Oluftuttg, the armour ; bad 
©c^ilb, the shield ; bic Sangc, the lance ; einen gan^jcn Xa^ 
tang, for a whole day; ber SKinijler, the minister (of 
state) ; bet ^ammetl^etr, the chamberlain. 

ExEECiSE LXXXVII. 

Jason rubbed himself and his weapons with the juice, 
as (trie) Medea had told him, and came to the place. 
The stable in which the bulls were keptf stood near (an) 
the place. Then (ba)^* the door was opened, and Jason 
courageously stepped in, and was not at all afraid. He 
loosed the bulls from the chain, and seized each with 
one hand by its (=the) horn, and dragged (= pulled) 
them out (l^etauS). The bulls bellowed (= roared) ter- 
ribly, and thereat the fire came out^*^ from their mouths 
and their noses, and as much smoke as when a house is 
burning, or whenf Mount Vesuvius is spitting fire. 
Then the wicked king j^etes rejoiced, because he 
thought (= believed) the bulls would kill Jason. But 
the latter (biefct) pressed them both with their (=the) 
heads to the ground ; then they struck out with their 
hind-legs (Ex. XVII.), and Jason pressed so hard (fiaxf) 
that they fell upon their (=the) knees. The plough to 
(an) which they were to be yoked was entirely of iron ; • 
Pollux brought it, and threw the yoke over their^^ necks 
and a chain round their horns, whilst Jason kept^® their 
mouths and their noses so close (feji) to the ground 
that they could not belch outf fire. When Pollux had 



J* * Then* is translated by fcann, when it signifies * after that' ; 
%a is used when some new fact is suddenly introduced. It does not 
denote * after that,' but *at that time.' *• Translate: The fire 
came to them out of the mouth and the nose. ^7 Translate : Threw 
to them the yoke upon the neck {^adtn, m.) ^ /Soy, held them 
with the mouth and the nose. 
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finished, and the bulls were yoked (angefpannt), he leapt 
quickly aside, and Jason then seized the chain with one 
hand, and the handle (®tcrj, m ) of the plough with the 
other, and let loose his grasp of the horns. The bulls 
jumped up (auf) and were going to run away, but Jason 
held the chain so fast (fept), that they were obliged to 
walk quite slowly, and to plough properly. When they 
were yoked the sun rose, and when it was noon, Jason 
had ploughed up the whole field. Then he took the 
yoke off^^ the bulls and let them loose. The bulls were 
so terrified (= startled) that they ran like (tt?ic) a cat 
which has had (=got) a beating (saij, blows), and thus 
they ran without looking behind them to (auf) the 
mountains. There they would have set the forest on 
fire, if Vulcan had not appeared (say, come) and (had) 
caught (elngcfangcn) them and led them away. When 
Jason had done (with the) ploughing, he went to (the) 
king -^etes and said that he should now give him the 
dragon's teeth. (The) Dragons and serpents have their 
mouths (say, the mouth) full of small teeth, and -^etes 
gave Jason a brazen helmet quite full of teeth. Jason 
took them out (f)uaviS>) with his (=the) hand, went up 
and down (on) the field, and threw them in all direc- 
tions; and then he took a large spear and beat the 
clods into small pieces, and made the ground (@-) even, 
as (njic) the gardener does after sowing. And then he 
went away and lay down (in order) to rest until it was 
evening, for he was very weary (lit-). 

(Sax ni(3^t, not at all ; i^ nia(3^e lo3, I loose or free ; 
entfe^Ii(^, terribly ; ber 33cfui?', Mount Vesuvius ; auf bie 
©rbe, to the ground ; i^ bin fcrtig, I have done or finished ; 
auf bie @elte, aside ; Io8, loose ; ber ®^Iag, the blow ; iCtf 
fe^e mid^ um, I look behind me ; id? fe^e ettraS in 3Branb, I 
set something on fire ; ^oU, full ; ber ^tlni, the helmet ; 
nad^ aUen @eiten, in all directions ; ber ©peer, the spear ; 
bie Sct^otte, the clod; idi f^Iage ftcin, I beat into small 
pieces ; eBen, even ; iCt} lege mic^ ^in (or niebcr), I lie down. 



'5 I take oflf, x^ ne^me ab (sep. verb), construed with the dative of 
the person or the animal which is relieved of the burden. 
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Exercise LXXXVm. 



Towards stmset he returned to (auf) tHe field, and 
there were growing everywhere iron men out of the soU. 
Some had grown out (]&erau0) downf to their (big an ^ie) 
feet, others to the knees, others to the hips, others to 
the nnder part of (big untet) the shoulders ; of (t)OXt) 
some of them one saw but (=only) the hehnet or (the) 
forehead. Those who had their arms abeady out of the 
earth, and could move them, shook, their spears and 
brandished their swords. Some were just (au^ fc^on) 
freeing their feet, and were about^® to go against Jason. 
Then Jason did what his friend^^ Medea had told him ; 
he took a big stone and threw it on the field rightf in 
the midst of them. When the iron men saw that (ben), 
they sprang quickly (in order) to seize (97) it. Then (bats* 
ilin) they began to quarrel amongst themselves, because 
each wished to have it, and to cut and thrust at (na(^) 
each other, and as soon as one had freed his feet from 
{an^) the ground, he also ran up (l^itt), and thus they 
fought together^^ until all of them (say, until they all) 
were dead. But Jason walked about over (=on; the 
field and cut off* the heads of those^ that were growing 
out (l^erauS). Thus all the iron men perished. The 
next morning Jason went to (the) king ^etes and de* 
manded the fleece ; but the king did not give it to him, 
and told him to come again. He wished to (ivottte) have 
Jason murdered. Medea told Jason that, and told him 
also that he must fetch the fleece himself, or else he 
would not get it. The fleece was nailed to (an) an oak, 
and at the foot of the oak there^ lay a dragon that 
never slept, and ate all men who wanted to touch^^ (an«s 
tftl^ren) tiie fleece, except (au^et) (the) king uEetes. 
The dragon was immortal, therefore Medea could not 

» SBoUtm auf Safon ItA gel^n. » gteunfcin. ^ mxt nnanfccr. ^ Say, 
cut to those the heads off (ab). ** The English 'there* is often 
used in a pleonastic manner wnen the locality is already otherwise 
expressed, as here, by the words ** at the foot of the oak" ; in snch 
a case it is not rendered in German. 25 juj^ten (Ex. X.) is *to 
touch/ ' to more/ in a figurative sense ; i^l ttll^re an, is * I touch 
with my hand or fingers.' 
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help Jason to kill him. Medea however^ prepared^ a 
potion which set the dragon to sleep. Jason stepped 
over him (pieg uber il^n reeg), and drew out the nails by 
(=with) which the fleece was nailed to the oak, and 
taking down the fleece, he wrapt (f^Iagen) it in his 
cloak, and carried it off'f to (ciuf) the ship. Medea 
came also, and became Jason's wife, and went with him 
to Greece. When Medea (had) arrived with Jason in 
Thessalj (^^l^effalicn), she made (the) old -^son yonng 
again, so that his hair {pi-) became black again, and all 
his teeth came again, and he grew asf strong as (tt?lc) a 
yonng man, and lived a great many more years. But 
she killed Pelias, and ^son became (again) king in his 
stead. 

I)cr ©onneuuntergang, the sunset; i^ fommc rricber, I 
return ; ,bie «§uftc, the hip ; bie ©time or ©tirn, the fore- 
head; tnittcn untcr, inthemidstof; flcd^cn (77), to thrust ; 
i^ fc^Idfete (fd^Idfte) tin, I set to sleep; ermorbcn, to 
murder ; no^ ijiete, a great many more ; an feiner @tatt 
or ©tetle, in his stead or place. 



CONVERSATIONAL PHRASES, SYNONYMS, 

AND IDIOMS. 

I. — Pheases and Teems used in School. 

9Bet ifl baran (bran) ? Whose turn is it ? 

3ei? bin baran (bran), It is my turn. 

^uci^ftatiren, To spell. 

SGBie tt^irb bicfeS SBort ge* How do you spell this 

fcijrieben ? word ? 

SBirb eg gro^ obet fleln ge« Is it spelt with a capital, 

fc^ricfcen ? or a small letter ? 

Sl^orgen l^aBen tt?ir ftei, We shall have a holiday 

to-morrow. 
Dlefen 0lad^mittag l^aBen n?ir We have a half-holiday to- 

frei, day. 

9^ 
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©c^lagen ®ie* urn, 
®(3^lagen <®ie blefel SBott auf, 
®le l^aBen elnen ®a^ iiitt^ 

fd^lagcn, 
®le fomnten fe^r ftjfit, 
3^ Bin ju ftjdt gefommen, 
@oB id^ ®le uBcrl^atcn ? 
©aflen ®ie Sl^te ^ufgaBe ^et, 
Jfal^ren ®ie fort, 
UcBerfe^n ®ie biefeS InS 

Deutfc^e, 
«&eben ®ie blefc§ 58ud^ auf, 

I)ic Slnle, the ruled line, 
bie ^tilt, the (printed or 

written) line, 
mfinblid^, viva voce, aloud, 
fd^riftlic^, in writing, 
bet, bie Solgcnbe, the next, 
bie 2!afel, the black-board. 



Turn over. 
Look this word out. 
You have skipped a sen- 
tence. 
You are very late. 
I was behind my time. 
Shall I hear your lesson ? 
Say your lesson. 
Go on. 
Translate this into German. 

Pick up that book. 

bie Jtreibe, the chalk. 

ba^ 86f(^^a^3iet, the blotting- 
paper. 

bet Mtd^, the blot. 

bie ®tunbe, (1) the hour, 
(2) an hour's lesson. 

Slul^ig! silence! 



II.— Short Idiomatic Expressions, and 
OTHER Phrases. 



3t^ Bin e§, it is I. 
2)u biji eg, it is thou. 
dx ijl eg, it is he. 
®ie ifl eg, it is she. 
9Bir flnb eg, it is we. 
®inb ®ie eg ? is it you ? 
®inb fie eg ? is it they ? 
®uten Xa^f good day. 
©utenSD'^orgen, goodmoming 
@uten 5t6enb, good evening. 
@g ^agelt, it hails. 
m Bli^t, it lightens. 
{Reif (jn.), hoar frost. 
^g t)rennt, there's a fire. 



( pray, 
SAiff» J please, 
'^"^^' 1 don't mention it, 

f no trouble at all. 
Sag ©eft^aft, the business. 
Det 5^la|, the place. 
9ln feinet C in his place, 
®tetle, I if I were he. 
^Jla^ fiir jn?el, room for two. 
eg iji fein $Iafe, there's no 

room. 
®c^enfen fie ein, pour out. 
Srifd^eg 93rob, new bread. 
5Jrift^e (Sier, new-laid eggs. 



* The teacher addresses his junior pupils by In, thou, plur. 'i^v ; 
for instance, fc^iag' urn (to one pupil), fc^tagt nm (to several pupils). 
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®r gteid^t Sl^ncn, he is like 
you. 

9[uf ein ^aar, to a hair. 

SRaturiit^, ofconrse. 

(Jnt^wei, broken, smashed. 

JtUngetn @ie, ring the bell. 

8ajfen @ie un§ . . . , let ns . . . 

5)cr SBarfcnBatt, the whiskers. 

Die 3Batfe, the cheek. 

2)ct 93art, the beard. 

«Ba8 gieBt'S? what's the 
matter ? 

9le^tg, on or to the right. 

ginfg, on or to the left. 

S^it ®tvoalt, by force. 

SSon ©eSurt, by birth. 

3u J^anbe, by land. 

3ur ®cc, by sea. 

3u ^ferbe, on horseback. 

3u SBagen, in a carriage. 

3u S'uf , on foot. 

3u ^fingjlcn, at Whitsun- 
tide. 

Urn Dfiern, about Easter. 

^tiijnad^tm, Christmas. 



SlatH) (prep.) ^ 
9tad^bem (covj.) > after. 
0la*^er' (adv.) ) 
d}a6:ii)tx' (adv.), afterwards. 
2)rel XaQt nat^|er, three days 

after. 
3m ©egentl^eil, on the con- 

trary. 
Um fo teffer, so much the 

better. 
Um fo fd)Iimmer, so much 

the worse. 
Sag ma(i}t nld^t^, nevermind. 
<B^a^m or ft^ergen, to joke. 
SRot^ig ^aUxif to want. 
^altl stop! 
^i^t mtf)x, no more. 
0lid^t Idnger, no longer, 
^enigftend; at least. 
»&5d^ficnS, at most. 
3d^ au(^ nld^t, nor I either. 
%u6:} . . . fein, nor . . , any 

(see p. 176.) 
9lut^ . . . nle, nor . . . ever 

(see p. 176.) 



m. — Synonyms, &c. 

©el^en, to see, i.e. perceive. 

©e^en @ic I look ! 

3c^ fab il^n an, I looked at him. 

3t^ fa^ if)m JU, I was observing or watching him. 

dx \af) blaf , gcfunb, &c. aug, he looked pale, healthy, &c. 

@d^merfen, to taste ; fojien, to try (by tasting). 

Diefer »^affee fcJjmedt na^ di^oxit, this coffee tastes of 

chicory, 
^onnen ®le bad ni^t fd^mecf en ? can you not taste that P 
.^ofien @ie il^n boti^ nux, (just) taste it. 
fBxtd^tn, to break (a limb, his word, his promise). 
Qtxi>xt(^tn, to break (to pieces ; said of china, glass, &c.) 
Qx i)at fld^ eln io^ In ben Stopf gefaOen, he fell and broke 

his head. 
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3(^ taU mtr ben ^opf botuber ^rbrix^en, I have been 

puzzling mj brains with it. 
3c^ erinnerc , I remind ; idf erinnere micb, I remember, 
©eboren (dut.), to belong, i.e. to be the property of. 
©eboren ju, to belong, Le, to form part of. 
Sniffer *JBanb ^ebort mir, this volume belongs to me. 
S^iefer *JBanb ge^ott gu jenem 3Berfe, this volume belongs to 

that work, 
3d) faftf, I drop (i/i/r.), i.e. I fall down. 
3cl) iaffe faKen, I drop (tr.) (a book, a pen, Ac.) 
3c^ lajfe lo^, I let go, I leave go. 
3cb i)abt nic^tg ubriij, I have nothing left. 
©fii blicb ibm nicbtg ubrig aU, he had no other choice than. 
@r l^at mir nic^tS ubrig gelajfen, he has left me nothing. 
«6iiitcrla|[en {insep.), to leave by will. 
3t^ n?crt>e urn fimf tjon ^ier fortgc^en unb urn ficbcn gututf* 

fe^ren, I shall leave here at five, and return at seven. 
!^er SSerftanb, judgment, i.e. the faculty of judging. 
J)ag Urti^eil, (1) the judgment (opinion), (2) the sentence 

(of a judge). 
Die 3Sernunft, reason, i.e. the reasoning faculty. 
£cr ©runb, the reason, motive, ground. 
2)er <Sinn, the sense, also the mind. 
©efunber 3)?enfc^en5?erftanb, common sense. 
@tc^ fd^Iagen, to fight with fists, sticks, cudgels, to fight 

a duel. 

iJec^ten, to fight with a* weapon. 

-^- r C to fight with a weapon (of men). [mals). 

otampren | ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^j^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ (of ani- 

!E^er Rel^Ier, the mistake (in writing, speaking). 

!Der 3rrtl^um, mistaken opinion, error. 

SBieten, to offer (so aud so much for a thing). 

Slnbieten (sep.), to offer (as a present). 

@(t)tv&ren, to swear, i.e. to take an oath. 

6*lud?en, to swear, i.e. curse. 

3n 3emanb (ace.) briitijcn (brang, gebrungen), to urge, to 

press. 
Semanb trciben or onttclben, to press, to hurry. 
Steigen, to ascend (intr.). 

9luf cinen i^erg fteicjen, ) . , mountain 

mmn ;:^erci w jlcicjtn, ) ^ ^^^^ * mountam. 
(ScV^^'U^'n, to grind (knives, scissors, &c.) 



i 
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^re^en, to tarn or grind (an organ). 

£aben^ to load, to charge (a cart, a rifle, a cannon). 

(Sine 5^fcifc jio^fen, to charge or fill a pipe. 

0lennen; to call, i, e. to name, give a name. 

Slufen, to call, shout, make somebody come. 

Scfut^en, to call on somebody, to go and see somebody. 

«&eiflen, (1) to call (give a name), (2) to be called. 

S)a8 ©d^wert, the (ancient) sword. 

2)er 5)egen, the (officer's) sword. 

5)a8 ^oxn, the com (grain). 

S)ag «&tt]^ncrauge, the com (on the foot). 

S)le 5orm, the form, t.e. mould. 

SDlc 93anf, the form (in schools). 

SSermljfcn, to miss (somebody absent, something wanting). 

SSetfel^Ien, to miss, i.e. not obtain, catch, reach, or hit. 

@ie Jjetmljfen Sbren Steunb, you miss your friend. 

ffiBir ^aUn ben 3ug 'ottft^t, we missed the train, 

SU^ijfen, entBel^ren, to spare, i.e. to do without. 

dtwa^ f^el^len, to steal something. 

Semanb BejleT^len or SerauBen, to rob somebody. 

JDer aBitle, the will (faculty of volition). 

S)ag ^efiament^ the will, testament. 

(Sm^jfangen, to receive (persons and things). 

(Sx\)altmf to receive (things only). 

S)er SBefel^l, the order, i.e. command. 

Die SBe^ettung, the order (in business). 

S)ad SommanbO; the command over an army. 

S)ie Drbnung, the order, arrangement. 

SBeibe, both ; fon^ol^l ... aid au^, both . . . and. 

3(ft l^aBe mit Beiben geftJtoc^en, I have spoken to both (of 

them). 
3d^ ^abt fowol^l mit S^rem SSetter aU mit S^rem Sdeffen 

geft)tO(^en, I have spoken both to your cousin and 

your nephew. 
SBiebetl^oten (ins&p.), to repeat, i.e. learn again. 
SBieberfagen (s&p.), to repeat, i.e. say again, to tell. 
«&erfagen (sep.), to repeat (or say) a lesson (to the teacher). 
2)eT ©taat, the state (body-politic, a domain or country). 
S)ie ©tettung, the state, i.e. position. 
2)et ®tanb, the state, i.e. profession. 
Die ©tette, (1) the place (standing point), (2) the situation. 
0leic3^en @ie mir 3^re 3!ajfe, pass me your cup. 
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SBir fomtten tin nidit tmitifm, we could not reach him. 
3c^ tcerN €ie balb etnbolen («<^.)) ^ shall soon overtake yon. 
Jtonnm €ie (iiS an titefed @ejtell Tcic^n, can yon reach np 

to this shelf ? 
Unterbalten (tWe^.), to maintain, i.e, snpport, alao to 

amuse. 
$e^au)>ten, to maintain, 1.0. assert. 
SBefceuten, to mean, i.e. signify. 
3fttinm, to mean, i. e, to understand, to refer to. 
9Ben?egen (reg.), to move ; Ben?egcn (irr,) (65), to induce. 
3itf)m, to di-aw, i.e. pull; geic^nen, to draw (sketch). 
®te(fen, Icgen, jictten, fe|cn, jie^n, to put, to place, to take. 
(Sr flecfte ed in bie ^afc^e, in He put it in his pocket, in 

ben ^unb, his mouth. 

3^ f)aU bag SBud^ auf bad I put (or placed) the book 

$u(t gelegt, on the desk, 

©tettcn <Sic ben @to(f in bie Put the cane in the comer. 

dx fe|t felne 3Britle auf, He puts his spectacles on. 

©e^en @ie 3^ren »&ut auf, Put on your hat. 

SBeld^cn (Hod n?erbeu @ie l^eute Which coat will you put on 

anjiel^cn ? to-day ? 

Sie^cn ®ie 3l^re ©tiefel an, Pat on your boots. 
SBelc^en »^ragen njoUen @ie Which collar will you put 

l^eute anlegen ? on to-day ? 

(£r [e^te (or nal^m) bie 25ritte, He took off his spectacles, 

ben ^ut a6, his hat. 

Qx jog ben Olod, bie ©tiefel He took off his coat, his 

aud, boots. 

Unterfd^eiben (unterfc^ieb, unterfc^ieben), to know one thing 

from another, to distinguish. 
SSer^flici^ten, tJerbinben, to obHge (by a service). 
0l5t]^i9cn, jrringen, to oblige, i. e. to force. 
9)Jiiffen, to be obliged (infinitive of i(^ mu§, I must). 
SBoUen fie mi^ toerbiuben ? will you oblige me ? 
3^ bin 3^nen fe^r t)erbunben, I am much obliged to you. 
»&alten, (1) to hold, (2) to keep (animals, one's word). 
SBeljalten, to keep, i. e. not to give back. 
dx ijt auf fed^S SJionate »er^ He has gone (on a journey) 

reifl, for six months. 

Qx ifi fcdjg SKonate lang auf He has been travelling for 

dieifen geivefcn, six months. 
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IV. — Conversational Idiomatic Phrases. 



2Bie gel^t'g? SBaS marf)en ®ie? 
mt Befinben ®ie flrf; ? 
SBag ^abtn @ie am 2luge ? 

SBaS fel^tt Sl&nen ? 
3^ ^aU ben ®d&nu^fen, 
3al^n[cf;nterjen (3a^ntrel^), 

Dl^renfci^mer^ett, eincn bdfen 
(f^Ummen) ffingcr, 
a«ir fc^lt nim, 

SJJad^en ®ie ble 3^1^ure, bag 

S^enfler, ben 9legenfd^lrm, 

bag SBurf; auf, 
SKad^en @ie bie ^l^ure, baS 

JJenfier, ben 9legenf^irm, 

bag SBud^ ju, 
2^eine Ul^r gel^t i)ox, gel^t nad^, 
3d^ ?le^e nteine U^r 5l6enbg 

ouf, 
3d; mu^ meine Ul^r jtetlen, 
3^re Ul^r ifl jtel^en get)lieben, 
aBie ^ei^t bag auf 3)eutfc]^ ? 
(5r foil i)erl&elratl^et fein, 
©ie foil bie 2!rei)<)e l^inunter^* 

gefallen fein, 
(5r foB ertrunfen feln, 
^g tl^ut mlr leib, ba^ id^ ®ie 

Bemnl^en mu^, 
(5r ijl gum ©eneral etnannt 

tt?orben, 
I)ie 5?ranjofen l^aBen fiouig 

$:^ili<)<) gum ^onig etwdl^lt, 

®id^ mixbe atBeiten, teiten, 
jiagen, &c. 



How do you do ? 

How are you ? 

What is the matter with 

your eye ? 
What ails you ? 
I have a cold, 

a tooth-ache, 
a head-ache, 
an ear-ache, 
a sore finger. 
There is nothing the matter 

with me. 
Open the door, the window, 
the umbrella, the book. 

Shut the door, the window, 
the umbrella, the book. 

My watch gains, loses. 

I wind up my watch in the 

evening. 
I must put my watch right. 
Your watch has stopped. 
What is that in German ? 
They say he is married. 
They say she fell down the 

stairs. 
They say he is drowned. 
I am sorry to have to trouble 

you. 
He has bqen appointed ge- 
neral. 
The. French have elected 

Louis Philippe for their 

king. 
To tire one's self out by 

working, riding, hunting, 
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Sid) gu Sobe trinfen, 

9laf)m ®le mlr Mefen Stnopf 

atif 
©otlen n?lt l^lnliter (auf We 

anbere ®eite) gel^en ? 
ffl^^mm ®ie fld^ in 2l^t ! 

STOelncT SKelnung na^, 

S)aa gel^t S^nen (@le) nld^tS 

an, 
SBaS llegt mlr batan ? ") 
5Ba0 frage i^ bama^ ? ) 
,f cl^ten ®ie fl^ ni^t baran, 

Aummem ®le fl(3^ nid^t 

barunt, 
S)a§ ijl mlt glel^ (gUi^* 

gultlg, einerlci), 
(£r nia(^t flt^ ni^tg barouS, 
3jl cS lange ^, bafi ®le In 

J)eutft^Ianb gewefen flnb? 
©a iji [^on lange ijtx, baj er 

ntit geft^riefeen l^ot, 
SBo flnb @le 1^ ? 

SBaSffir aBlnb]^aBenn?lr? 

ea Ifi Sflotbttjlnb, ®£ib«jlnb, 

Djiirinb, 3Bejhx)lnb, 
S)er SBinb m1)t ^x jlatf, 
S)er ?Binb legt flc^, 
©g ijt mlr liefe (e« freut mld^), 
m tl^ut mlr leib, 
3(3^ l^afee Suji, gu . . . 
®ie (rau^en fld^ nlc^t gu 

ttjunbem, 
(Sr ^raud^t bad nt(]^t ju tl^un, 
(5r gleBt fl^ SKul^e, 
S)arf Id^ Sl^nen etwaS an« 

6leten? 



To kill one's self by drink- 
ing. 
Sew me this button on. 

Shall we cross over the 

road? 
Mind ! or take care ! (a 

warning or a threat). 
In my opinion. 
That does not concern you. 

What do I care ? 

Don't take any notice of 

that. 
Don't trouble yonrself about 

that. 
That is indifferent to me. 

He does not care for that. 
Is it long since you were in 

Germany ? 
It is a long time since he 

last wrote to me. 
From what part of the 

country are you ? 
In which quarter is the 

wind te-day ? 
The wind is in the north, 

south, east, west. 
The wind is very high. 
The wind is going down. 
I am glad (of it). 
I am sorry (for that). 
I have a mind to . . . 
You need not wonder. 

He need not do that. 

He takes pains. 

May I offer you something? 
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@le fmb fe^ frcunbliti^, 1 

SBctttt i^ Bitten barf, j 

5)anfe fel^r, 

Sefeen ®ie ^dif 

ffl^^mm ®ic 5P(afe, 

@ffcn @le getn ^artofetn ? 

aBo8 ttinfcn ®ie licBer, afl^eitt^ 

n>ein obct SBurgunber? 
3(3^ gel^c getn ftjajieren, . 
3t^ fel^c biefeg gern, 
3(3^ effe @alaf am UeBjien, 
SBitte, Bebienen ®ie fld^, 
3(i& mag il^n gern teiben, ) 
3(3^ ^aBe ii)n gem, ) 

3^ trinfe auf 3l^re Oefunb^elt, 
3^ l^aBe ti)m fagen lajfen, 

S)et wleijielfte ifi l^eute ? 

5)et fSflm't nimmt ju or aB, 

®ru§en ®ie 3]^ren »&erm 

SSater J?on mir, 
SeBen @ie njol^t ! 5tbleu ! 
3(3^ wunfd^e 3^nen i)iel ©luc! 

gum neuen 3at)re, 
3^ gtatuUte gum ©eBurtg* 

tage, 

®e6en ®ie Binauf, 
®e|en ©ie l^inuntet, 
^t ijl oBen, unten, 
Jtommen ®ie herein, 
©el^en ®le :^iuaug, 
SKir ift warm, fatt, etc. 
^^ Bin l^ungrig (or butjtig), 
3^ l^aBe hunger (or I)urjt) 
m6:} l^ungert (mid^ biirjiet) 
®ie flnb fel^r lange geBUeBen, 
3t^ ^aBc etttjag notl^ig, 
Seiner ©efunbl^eit wegen, 



?■! 



Thank you (i.e, yes). 

No, I thank you. 

Sit down. 

Take a seat. 

Do you like potatoes ? 

Which do you prefer, 

Rhine-wine or claret ? 
I like going out for a walk. 
I Hke to see that. 
I like salad best. 
Pray, help yourself. 

I like him. 

I drink your good health. 

I left or sent word, left a 
message for him. 

What is the day of the 
month ? 

The moon increases or de- 
creases. 

My compliments to your 
father. 

Good-bye ! 

I wish you a happy new- 
year. 

I wish you many happy 
returns of the day (birth- 
day). 

Go up stairs. 

Go down stairs. 

He is upstairs, downstairs. 

Come in. 

Go out ; leave the room.- 

I am (I feel) warm, cold, etc. 

I am hungry (^or thii»sty). 

You have been very long. 

I want something. 

For the benefit of his health. 



h 
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SBrob Don geftem C»orgeftem), 
@te l^at f!(^ in ben Singer Qt^ 

f^nitten, 
Hh ifat mi(^ auf ben Sfu^ ge^ 

treten, 
®ie l^at fl^ In bie 3unge ge* 

Biffen, 
S)er ®enf Bei^t, 
S)iefer q3feffer ifl fe^r flatf, 
(£r tief uni «&ulfe, 
<gt rief mid^ ju ^ulfe, 

S)arf i^ ®ie urn etnja§ Seuer 
bitten ? 

«&aben @ie ein ®d^njefel^5tgs» 

d)m ? einen Sibibug ? 
@ot][ i(3^ S^nen (eud^ten? 
3d^ fonnte e^ bor «&i^ nid^t 

au^l^alten, 
3^re »&aare flnb ju tang, 
3d^ l^abe feinOJertrauen ju il^m, 
SBir l^aben (le jum SBal^nl^of 

begteitet, 
(St ]^at mit einen SBefud^ ge* 

mad^t, 
igr fd^enft i^r biel %nfmnU 

famfeit, 
®ti)txi ®ie bot^, 
©eien @ie (bod^) tul^ig, 
(5r bat mid^, i|m ben Srief 
. botjulefen, 
ffiBunfd^en (or wotten) ®ie, 

bafi id) tingel^e ? 
®otl id^ meine 9lufgabe l^er* 

f agen ? 
S^ein QSater ujitt nid^t, bo^ id^ 

^inge^e, 
(St ujiinfd^t, et l^dtte ge* 

fc^ttjiegen, 
3d^ ttjiinfd^e, id^ ttj&te gn «&a«fe 

geblieben, 



Stale bread. 

She has cut her finger. 

He trod on my foot. 

She bit her tongne. 

The mnstard is hot. 
This pepper is very hot. 
He called for help. 
He called to me to assist 

him. 
May I trouble yon for a 

light ? (to light a pipe 

or a cigar.) 
Haye yon a match ? a spill ? 

Shall I show yon a light ? 
I conld not stand the heat. 

Your hair is too long. 

I have no confidence in him. 

We have seen them to the 

station. 
He has paid me a visit. 

He pays her much atten- 
tion. 

Pray go. 

I wish yon to be qniet. 

He asked me to read the 
letter to him. 

Do yon wish me to go 
there? 

Do you wish me to say my 
lesson ? 

My father does not wish 
me to go there. 

He wishes he had been 
silent. 

I wish I had stayed at home. 
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<$dtte x^ bag bod^ nid^t q^ 

aufgelegt, 
®em fci, wie il^m wotte^ 
SBnm eitttritt ing ^au8, 
^ei ^nndl^erung beg ^erfcjieg, 
SBei biefer ©elegcni^eit, 

ma^ bcm 5?ru^flucf, 
SSor bent 5lt)enbejfei!^ 
ajott ber 2Bicge big gum ©rate, 

55on jleBen BiS a<^t, 

3ebe l^albe Stunbe, 

5l(le btei ©tuuben, 

9lUe funf SKinuten, 

®a0 )?erjie]^t jld^ i)on fetbjl, 

UeBer fjranf furt nat^ aJiun^en, 

®ag a^m ift aufgetragen, 

S!ragen (becfen) <Sie ab, 

fiaffeti @ie bag SBud^ liegen, 

Saffen ®ie mi(^ in 9lu^e, 

©inb ®ie fertig ? 

©te fonneu fld^ uid^t ijetttagen^ 
®ie )iJuft 6efommt mir ni^tf 

S)iefer motf f!e^t Sl^nen ni^t, 
Die aBejIc |3af t nid^t, 
3t^ l^olte Senianb jum SBejien, 
Qx ijerbient fein SBrob, 
aCie gefdtlt eg a^nen l^iet ? 
^axfid) S^nen nod^* ein ©lag 

SBein atibieten ? 
ffitingen fie nod) elnlge S^aflfen, 



Would that I had not dono 

that I 
I am not in the hnmonr for 

joking. 
Be this as it may. 
On entering the house. 
On the approach of autumn. 
On this QGcasion. 
It is not worth while, 
It is not worth the trouble. 
After iH'eakfast. 
Before supper. 
From the cradle to the 

grave. 
From seven to eight. 
Every half hour. 
Every three hours. 
Every five minutes- 
That is a matter of course. 
By Frankfort to Munich. 
Dmner is ready. 
Take away. 
Let that book alone. 
Let me alone. 
Are you ready ? Have you 

done? 
They cannot agree together. 
The air does not agree with 

me. 
This coat does not suit you. 
The waistcoat does not fit. 
I make fun of somebody. 
He gets his living. 
How do you like this place ? 
May I offer you another 

glass of wine ? 
Bring some (a few) more 

cups. 



i»» 



♦ ffledf rin .®(a« is, "a glass beside tlie one you hayehad*'; «n 
antiereS &la$, would mean, " a glass in exchange for the one you 
have." 
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CONYERSATIONAL PHRASES, ETC* 



'^aUn {le no^ ttcoa^ gu fagen? 

S)a0 fommt barauf an, 

3(^ trerbe ed barauf anfomtnm 

laffen, 
auf Jeben gatt, 
SWaiS^en ®U Um Umfifinbe, 

Ch: ge^t auf 8lelfen, 

3d^ fann nl^tg baffit, ■ 

3^ fonnte mii^ b(i$ S:a(i^ 

nlcbt entl^alten, 
•&eute ft^er ac^t itage, 
©cjlcrn ijoi Jjlerjel^n XaQtn, 
3(2^ fann ll^n nld^t aufificl^en, 
5Blr mftffen un« bel^elfen, 
(£« gef^ic^t l^m red;t, 

eg feWt an ®elb, 

(50 fel^It ll^m an 5lOent, 

©0 fel^Ite ben 3!ru^i?en am 

Si^ot^lgjien, 
3c^ l^aBe i^m ein {Renbej^Jjoud 

gegefcen, 
SSorujerfen, 
dx voaxf e0 ntlt t)Ot, 
mx flnb nld;t In $atU ge* 

wefen, 
3(^ aud^ ni(!^t, 
SBlr l^aBen feine ®uj)))e ; n?lr 

l^afecn aud^ fetnc ^rbfen, 
%\x^ n^firben bte ^erfcr ble 

®rled;en nle bcflegt l^aben, 

l^atte nic^t, etc. 

ffite frdt Ijl c« auf 3^ret Ul^r ? 
(£g Iji l^alb fleben auf meihet 

dx ti)ut, ate 0* er fc^Mft, 
dx t^at, ate ob et f^Ilefe, 



Have jovL anything more 
to say? 

That depends upon cdrcum- 
stances. 

I shall take my chance of 
that. 

At any rate. 

Do not stand upon cere- 
mony. 

He goes abroad. 

I cannot help it. 

I could not help laughing. 

This day week. 

Yesterday fortnight. 

I cannot bear him. 

We must make the best of it. 

That serves him right. 

You will be laughed at. 

Money is wanting. 

He is short of everything. 

The troops were in want of 
the barest necessaries. 

I have made an appoint- 
ment with him. 

To reproach: 

He reproached me with it. 

We have not been to Paris. 

Nor have I. 

We have no' soup ; nor 

have we (any) pease. 
Nor would the Persians 

ever have conquered the 

Oreeks, had not, etc. 

(See P. C. n., p. 45). 
What time do you make it ? 
It is half-past six by my 

watch. 
He pretends to be asleep. 
He pretended to be asleep. 
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©et fluge Oudfer, 

12. ^Itt Ciudfer i)on SBrifloI tarn cineS 5tBenb8^ auf feittcm 
jlattlid^en* 9loffe' ijon bem SJanbe nat^ »&aufe jurutf. 5llg er 
nicJ^t mel^r njcit ijon ber ©tabt n^ar, kgegnete il^m ein anbercr 
Sleiter, vod^tx dn fof)l\(i}voax^t^ ©eflc^t l^atte unb auf einem 
5^ferbe fa^, bem* man attc 0li))Jen unb ,^nod^en unter ber J^aut, 
nid^t afeer bie 2di)m im SD^unbe jal^len fonnte, benn bergteit^en* 
t)atu eS fc^on felt bielen 3a]§ren feine mel^r. ^inb @otteg, 
[agte ber Olduber ^u bem frommen SWanne, inbem (p. 135) er 
x\)m dm ^Jlpole i)or '3 ©efic^t i^idt, id; m5c^te melnem armen 
S^l^iere ba ujol^l ein BeffereS Sutter gonnen*, fo ungefdl^r, njie 
bag eurige bem 5lugfel^en naci^ l^aben mu^. Q©enn eS eu(^ 
red^t i% fo njotten njir taufrf^en. ©er Ciudfer bad^te : SBag i^ 
gu tl^un (182) ? 3m 0lot^fatte ^aU id^ ju *§aufe nod^ ein 
jweiteg $ffrb, aBer fein jn?eite6 !^eBen. 9ll[o taufct^ten fie mit 
einanber, unb ber Sflduber galo^^irte auf bem Sfloffe beg Oudferg 
fort nad^ «&aufe ; biefer aber fii^rte bag arme ^l^ier beg SBan^* 
biten (129) getaffen'' am ^anm^, 

13. 5ng ber Ciudfer ju ben erften «&dufern ber ®tabt ge^ 
fommen n?ar, legte er ipm ben 3«um iiUx ben 9fludfen unb 
fagte : ©el^' ijoran, atmer I2a;;arug, bu n?irft ben @tatt beineg 
^errn Beffer finben alg idi^. <®o lie^ er bag $ferb tioraug gel^en 
unb folgte il^m burd^ me^rere ©affen®, t)ig eg i)or einer @tatt* 
tl^iir jtitte jianb. 2llg eg nid^t mefcr npeiter tnoUtt, glng ber 
Ctudfer in bag *§aug unb fanb ba feinen 9flduBer, alg er eBen 
ben Olu^ aug bem ©efld^te njufd^. @eib il^r n:ol^l nad^ ^a\i\^ 
gefommen ? fagte ber Oudfer ju il^m. SBenn 'g eud^ red^t i% 
fo njotlen wix iegt ben ^oufd^ wieber auf^eben ; er ifl ol^nel^in 

* The genitive is used to express an indefinite time, whereas the 
accusative denotes a definite point of time. (See P. C, L. xxxvii.) 
In the same manner, eineS Za^tS, one day ; eined 9l?orgen9, one morn- 
ing, &c. * ftatt(i(^, stately. ^ t»o8 9iof, the steed. * Genitive in 
English. ^ such. * here, allQw. 7 quietly. ^ ®ajfe, a little street. 

h2 
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ni(i^t geti^ttic^ Bejldtlgt. ®eBt mlt meinen ®auP wieber, bet 
eurifle ^tf)i \)ox bet X^xt. 2113 f!^ bet ®))i^Bu6e* entbetft 
fal^, fing cr an gu lacj^ftt unb ujat alfo6aIb' Bereit (p. 139) ju 
t^un, was man il^m ijorfd^lug. !£)cr Ou&fer al)er fagte : ®eib 
fo gut unb gcBt mlt {e|t au^ nod^ einc @uinec Sleltctlol^n* ; 
benn 1(3^ unb euet ®aul fmb mlt elnanbet ju Jfu^ ft^ajlett. 
I)aj;u muf tc fld^ bet Sldubet nun au(i^ no^ bequemen, n?enn et 
nld^t flel^dngt feln wottte. I)et Ouafet abet fagte im SBeg* 
ge^en : 0ll(^t n?a^r, meln ^l^letleln Iduft elnen guten 3!tott ? 

(^ebel.) 
14. I)et Oleifenbe. 

^In aBanbtet Ut ben ®ott bet ®6ttet, 
£>en 3cu8, bel ungejliimem* SBettet 
Urn ftitte ^uft unb ©onnenfd^eln. 
Umfon)V ! 3eug Id^t (173) jlc^ nld^t bemgen ; 
Det »&immel putmt mlt ffilnb unb 9legen; 
I)enn ftiitmlfc^ fottt' e$ l^eute feln. 

I)et SBanbtet fe^t mlt bltttet ,K(age, 
Z)a^ 3eug mlt glel^ ble SD^enfd^en ^(age, 
2)le faute Sflelfe mul^fam^ fott. 
@o oft eln neuet @tutmn?lnb ivutl^et 
Unb f^nett l^m ftltt gu fte^'n gebletet^ 
@o oft ettont® eln Sdftetn?ott^°. 

@ln na^et ffialb fott ll^n befd^ltmen" ; 
dx ellt (200), bem 9legen unb ben ©tutmeu 
3n blefem ^olit ju entge^'n ; 
2)0^ e^' bet sSalb ll^n aufgenommen, 
<Bo flcl^t et elnen 9ldubet fommen, 
Unb blelbt i)ot Sut^t Im 8legen jtel^'n. 

I)et JRdubet gtelft naci^ felnem SBogen, 
2)en fd^on ble 9^dffe f(^laf gejogen ; 
^ et jlelt unb faf t^' ben $llget^» njol^I ; 
2)od^ ffilnb unb SBettet flnb junjlbet (200), 
I)et $fel( fdttt matt" J?ot bem batnlebet, 
^em et bag »&etg butcS^boten fott. 

1 Nag. 3 2)iet. 3 fogteic^. 4 (Rritertol^n or Srinfgetb is the fee 
•expected by grooms, servants, &c. * rau^em. • vergebenl. ^ mit 
flJiu^e. 8 btpe^lt. 9 sounds, is heard, lo bhusphemy. >* protect. 
** aims at. ^ SBanbcrcr. " powerless. 
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D Xf)ot ! Id^t (173) 3eug fi^ ujteber ^nn, 
9Blrt) bl(^ bcr nal^e 5^fcil nun^ lel^ten, 
DB i^ bent ®tunn gu t)let txlavibt ? 
«&dtt' id^ bit @onnenf(^ein gegeBen, 
@o ^dtte bir bet $fcil ba^ Seben, 
I)ag bir ber Sturm erl^ielt, geraubt. 

(©ellert) 

Der 3Bauer unb fcin <So^n. 

15. ^iii guter bummer 33auern!nabe, 
Sen Sunfer* ^am einft mit auf afleifen (p. 176) na^m, 
Unb ber trofe' feinem «&errn mit einer guten ©abe, 
{Red^t breiji gu U'lgen, njieberfam, 
®ing furg nad^ ber i^ottbrac^ten Sfleife 
Wit feinem SSater iiber SJanb. 
&ri|, ber im ©ei^'n red^t 3eit gum ^iiQtn fanb, 
8og auf bte unijerfd;dmtjie SBeife. 
3u feinem Ungliid Um tin grower «&unb gerannt (p. 159^®). 
3a, QJater, rief ber uni^erfc^dmte ^nabe, 
Sl^r mogt mir '3 glauben ober nid^t, 
@o fag' id^ '8 eud^ unb iebem in^ ©efld^t, 
2)afi i^ einjl einen «&unb bet — «&aag gefel^en tiafe, 
'^att* an bent SBeg, n?o man nadb Sranfreid^ fd^rt, 
Ser — ia i(i^ bin nid^t el^rennjert)^, 
^mn er nid^t grower war aU euer gro^teS $ferb. 
Saa, f^rad^ ber SSater, nimmt mid^ SBunber*, 
SBiewol^I' ein ieber Drt Id^t SBunberbinge fe^'n. 
SBir jum ^rem^el, gel^n ie^unber'' 
Unb werben fein^ ®tunbe ge|'n, 
@o njirjl bu eine SSriJtdfe fel^'n, 
(SGBir miijTen felbft baruber gel^'n,) 
I)ie l^at bir® mand^en fd^on betrogen ; 
3)enn iiberl^au^t foil '$ bort nid^t gar ju rid^tig fein*. • 
5luf biefer f&xitdt liegt ein Stein, 
5ln ben jtd^t man, wenn man benfelben 3^ag getogen, 
Unb fdttt unb brid^t foglei^ bag SSein. 

^ Now. ^ contracted &om lunger ^eit, (young) squire. ' in spite 
of, i.e. better than. * close. ^ (takes me by surprise), astoni^es 
xne. ^ though. ^ ie^t. ^ bit, (I can tell) thee. ' for, altogether, 
they say, it is haunted. 
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16. S>et SBuB'* erft^raf (p. 159) fofcalb et bU8 ijernommen'. 
9td? ! fprad) er, lauft boc^ nic^t fo fe^r ! 
S)o^ mtUx auf ben <&unb ju fommen^ 
SBie flro^, facjt' id), ba§ er gcwefen w&r' (195, 3) ? 
aSie eurr groped U-H'ei^b? 2)agu n?iU i?iet gcl^&ten', 
3Der »&unb, ie^t fallt mlr '3 cin*, war erji* etn ^al6e8 3a]^r ; 
Sltteltt bad rootlt' Ic^ iro^^l 6efc^ir5rcn, 
I>a§ er fo gro^ aU mand^er Dci^fe trar, 
<Sie gingen nod) ein guted @titcfe ; 
5)oc^ Srifecn (131) [d?lug bag ^erj. SBle fonnt' e8 anber« [ein? 
Stenn i)Ucnianb bric^t boc^ gem (p. 173) eln SBein. 
Qx fa!^ nunmel^^r'' bie ri^terifc^e^ Srutfe, 
Unb fu!;>lte fd)on ben 5^einbru^ l^atO. 
3a 2Jater, fing er an, ber 'Sunb J)on bem it^ reb'te, 
SBar groj?, nnb trenn id? i^n auc^ n?ad® Joergro^ert l^atte, 
@o war er boc^ i?icl gr6per aid ein JtaI6. 
2)ie SBrucfc fommt. gri^ ! Srift ! M'it n?irb bir '3 gel^en ! 
S)er abater gett i?oran ; bo^ Sri^ f)ait ifyx gefdjnjinb. 
3t(^, loiter ! ft?rid?t er, feib fein ^inb, 
Unb glanbt, bap id; bergleid^en ^unb gefel^en, 
2)enn fnrj unb gut, e^' wir bariifcer ge^en, 
JDer *&unb war nur fo grop, wie atte *&unbe jlnb. 

(©ellert.) 

3)er SJranjofe unb ber ^ngtanber, 

17. G'in JVranjofe unb ein ^ngldnber trafen eined 3!aged in 
einem QBirtbdi^aufe jufammen. I)er ©ngldnber faf fd^on fiber 
eine t)Mi 8tunbe ftumnt unb fiitt in einer ^^e unb wartete 
mit Ungebulb auf einen 3«^n^tj|t ; benn er l^atte einen 3tt|>n, 
ber il^n fel^r fdnner^te unb ben er woUte audrei^en lajfen. ^er 
ffran^ofe, ein ^4^erru(fenma(3^er, wottte ben '-Written ein wenlg 
jum SBeflen (p. 175) ^alten; benn er glaubte, berfelbe fei (195,.3) 
bumm, weil er nid^td fagte. QUfo ftng er ein langed ®ef^rd4 
ntit il^m an, worin er il^m bie ©ro^mut^ unb bie ^a^ferfeit 
feiner l^anbdleute ru^mte, unb wie ^iner f(3^on ein guted $ferb 
i^aSen miiffe, wenn er ed in brei SSierteljal^rett burd^reifen 
woUte, unb wie ber Jtdnig fo gerec^t fei unb bie «f 5nigin fo gut 

1 StnaU. ^ 0c^drt ^atte. * that means a groat deal. * now 1 re- 
member. * oxily. ^ now. ^ which was to be his judge. ^ some- 
what. 
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iCatauf iai er ll^n, eln ©lag auf bag SBol^I ber ^onigln mit 
i^m gu trinfen. 9118 fie ougQetrunfen i)attm, gertl^ bet 
Jfrangofe bie SBruftfraufe^ felneg alten aBgettagenen •&embeg unb 
fagte : @8 Iel6e ber ^nig ! <§err, fe|te er T^ltigu, ll^r m^t 
euren SBufenfhrelf^ au^ jerreifen melner Jldnigln gu @6ren. 
©eib !eln 0larr, ernjieberte ber (Sngtdnber ; euer «&emb Ift raum 
gut genug fur bie ^a^iermul^Ie ; bad meintge l^a^e idi not^ ntt^t 
brelmal auf bem li^ei^e gel^albt. 9i:6er ber ^errudenmati^ier Der^* 
feftte: S)aruBer Derjlel^e i^ feinen <Spa^; entweber jerrelf t i^x eure 
«&embfraufe^ ober il^r tttfifit mit mir fe^ten auf SeBen unb 3!ob. 
18. Da gerrif ber ©nglanber als^alb* bie 4enibfraufe, wurbe 
freunbliti^ unb rebfelig unb erjal^Ite bem ffrangofen STOan^eS bon 
(Snglanb unb bon S^onbon, bon ben «§a]^nen!finH)fen unb bem 
?Pferberennen, 6i8 enblid^ ber Qa^naxit anfam. Site biefer 
gefcagt l^atte, n?a8 ber «&err j^u l6efel^Ien l^aSe, f^jrati^ ber SBritte : 
©eib fo gut unb reif t mir biefen 2ai)n l^ier aug, gum Slnbenfen 
an bie berjiorkne ^ringeffln Kl^arlotte. '&err, fagte er, inbem 
er fl^ gu i>em ^SaarfrfiuSler* wanbte, il^r ileiSt fl^en unb rfil^rt 
euci^ nid^t. Site ber 3ai)n l^erauS war, iiterrei^te er bem. 
3al()nargt eine ©uinee unb f&gte l^inju : ^nt mir nun ben 
©efatten, unb giel^t biefem •&errn ba e6enfall8 einen S^^n flw8, 
gu &)xm meiner berflor^enen ffurjiin. S)er ^errudenmacj^er 
a6er n?urbe ernjll^aft unb berflcj^erte, bie ©acJ^e fei nidbt gleic^. 
2)0^ ber ©ngldnber erwieberte : ©ntweber la^t il^r euti^ fogWti^ 
ben Qaf)n auSfcreti^en, ober id^ if>f)xt euti^ olfobalb mit meinem 
Degen (p. 169) an bie SBanb. S)a bac^te ber »&aarfrdu8ter : 3ti^ 
l^abe gu •Saufe neun ^inber unb mein SeBen ifl bo(^ fojiiarer 
ate ein Qai)n. Sllfo l6equemte er fl^, ber D^jeration fld^ gu 
untergiel^en unb bie kiben ffremben f^ieben alg SJreunbe bon 
einanber. Site al6er ber ©ngldnber fort war, fagte ber Srangofe 
gu ben Stnwefenben : 3n 3«funft will i^ feinen SD^tl^njiUen 
mel^r mit einem Unkfannten treiben. 45rt man mir ni^tg 
an, njenn i^ rebe?* — (•SeBel.) 

19. ©er grxine @feL 

SBie oft wei^ nidjt ein SRarr burd^ tl^Srid^t Unternel^men 

SBiel taufenb ^l^oren gu kfc^dmen ! 

SReran, ein linger ^Jlaxx, fdrbt (p. 133) einen @fel griin, 



1 The frill. ' fogteu^. ^ hairdresser. ^ Can you not hear an 
alteration in my speech ? 
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2lm 8eiSe gtuit, xotf) an ben SBeinen ; 

{Jdngt an, mit i^m bic ©affen ju burd^giel^'n ; 

@r jiel^t, unb 3ung unb 5llt erfd^etnem 

aBelci^ SBunber ! rief bte ganjc @tabt, 

@in @fel geiftggnm^ ber rotl^e 5uf e i)at ! 

S)a8 uiu^ ble 6^ronif cinji ben @nfeln nod^ erjdl^Ien, 

9Ba8 eS ju unfrer 3^it fur ffiunberblngc gaB ; 

SKan ]^e6t bie Senftcr auS, man betft bie 2)dd^er aB ; 

S)enn 5ltte8 njitl ben grunen ^fel fe^en, 

Unb 5((le fonnten boc^ nid^t mit bem (Sfel geT^en. 

a^an Ilef bie ^eiben erjien 3!age 
Dem @fel mit SBenjunberung nad^. 
Der ^wnfe felfcfl t)erga^ bet ,^ranf^eit ^Jtage, 
aSenn man loom grunen (Sfel f^rad^. 
Die i^inber in ben ^d^Iaf §u ibringen, 
@ang feine QBdrterin mel^r loom fd^warjen @d^af;* 
S3om griinen ^fel l^ort man fingen, 
Unb fo gerdt^' bag ^inb in ©d^Iaf. 
Drei ^age njaren faum Joergangen, 
®o war eg um ben SSertl^ be3 armen ^itt^ gefd^el^'m 
Dag 33olf Bejeigte fein ^Berlangen, 
5)en gdtnen fefel mel^r ju fel^en. 
Unb fo ^ewunberngwertl^ er 5(nfangg 5ltten fd^ien, 
®o bad^t' bod^ jie|t fein SWenfd^ mit einer ©ilb' an il^n. 

^in Ding mag nod^* fo ndrrifd^ fein, 

©S fei nur neu, fo nimmt 'S ben $dBeI ein ; 

@r flel^t unb er erftaunt, fein dinger barf i|m nje^ren*. 

Drauf f ommt bie 3^it unb benf t an il^re ^flid^t ; 

Denn fie t)erftel^t bie t^unp, bie 0larren ^u Belel^ren, 

@ie mogen woUen ober nid^t. — (©ellert.) 

* Green as a green-finch. * swarmed. ^ gcratl^en, to get. 
* however. * ttcrbictcn. 

♦ Tlie nursery rhyme alluded to is the following : — 

3m @avten gc^en gmei ^d^af*, 
@in fd^mat'jeS unt ein metres ; 
Unb tuenu baS Jlinb nt(|;t fc^lafen toid, 
@o tommt bod fc^h^arg' unb Ux^t t9. 
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Set ge^ellte ^Patient. 

20. aietd^e J^cute l^aBen, tro| (196) i^rcr gclBen SSogel, bo^ 
mand^mal and) atleriei ^ajien unb ^ranf^eiten auSgujIel^en, Jjon 
benen ©ottlob ber arme 3Kann nld;tg trei^, bcnn e8 giebt 
Jf^ranf^eiteU; bie ni^t in ber Suft ftetfcn (are), fonbern In ben 
t)o(len ©d^uffern unb ©Icifern unb In ben trei^en ©effeln unb 
feibenen SBctten, n?ie jener l^autteld^e* 5(mjterbamer cin 2Bort 
baijon teben fann. 2)en gan^en 2Sormittag fa^ er im ^el^nfeffel 
unb tau^te %abat, wenn er nid^t ju faul war ober l&atte 2Kaul* 
affen^ fell jum ffenper l^inauS, a^ aBer bod^ njie ein ©refd^er ju 
afelttag unb bie 0la(^t»arn fagten mand^nial : ©el^t ber ffitnb 
brauf en ober fd^nauft ber 0lad)bar fo ? 5)en ganjen 0lad^mtttag 
afi unb tranf er eBenfaUS, fcalb etwag SBarmeS, l6alb etnjaS 
,5^altee, ol^ne hunger unb ol^ne 51:^^etit, auS lauter langer 
SBeile 613 an ben 5l6enb, alfo ba^ man fcei if)m nte red^t fogcn 
fonnte, n?o bag SU^ittageffen aufl^^rte unb njo bag 0la(^tejfen 
anfing. 01ad^ bem 0lad^teffen legte er fid^ tng 3Bett unb war fo 
mube, al8 oB er ben ganjen ^ag ©teine abgelaben ober ^ol^ ge* 
flatten l^dtte (195, 2). 2)a^on 6e!am (p. 152) er jule^t einen 
bitf en 93auc^, ber fo unBel^olfen war trie tin SWalterfacf I @ffen 
unb ©d^tafen woUte i^m nid^t mel^r red^t Befommen (p. 175) unb 
er war lange ^nt, wie eg mand^mal gel^t, nid^t red^t gefunb unb 
nid^t red&t fran!; wenn man \1^n a6er felbp l^orte, fo l^atte er 
365 ^ranfl^eiten, ntXmlid^ jebcn S^ag eine anbere. 

21. 5ltte Qterjte, bie in 5lmfterbam waren, muf ten i^m xatf)m. 
@r ijerfd^lucfte ganje Seuereimer t)ott SO'^ixturen unb gauge 
®d&aufeln ^ott $ult)er unb ^^itten wie ©nteneier fo gro^, unb 
man nannte i^^n jule^t fd^er^^weife nur bie jwetSeinige 5l^ot]^e!e. 
9l6er atleS 5)octoren* l^alf il^m nid^tg, benn er tl^at nid^t, voa^ 
bie 5lerjte il^m Befallen, fonbern fagte : Souber !* wofur Un id^ 
ein reid^er 2Wann, wenn id^ wie ein 'Sunb leSen fott unb bie 
5)octoren wotten mid^ nid^t gefunb madden fiir mein @elb. 
@nblid^ ^orte er t)on einem Qlrjte, ber 100 ©tunben weit weg* 
woT^nte, ber fo gefd^icft fei, ba^ bie ,^ranfen gefunb werben, wenn 
er fie nur red^t anfd[;aue* unb ber 3!ob gel^e i^m au8 ben 5lugen, 

' Literally, rich of skin, on account of his great circumference 
and stoutness. ^ Jackanapes ; fUiautaffen fetl f^ahtn, is said of a 

stupid-looking fellow who in a careless manner stares at people, 
just as if he were going to offer himself for sale. ' ««y, wool- 

sack. * all doctoring. ' Zounds ! ' anfc^e. 
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njo er fld^ fel^en laffe. 3« bem 9trjte fa^te bet ^ann tin 
Sutrauen unb fd^rieB i^m felnen 3wpanb. Der 9lrjt mcrfte* 
6alb wag ll^m fcl^Ite (p. 171), nfimllc]^ ni^t %x^mi fonbetn 
SD^agigung unb SBewegung, unb fagte : SSarte, bld^ ttjltt Id^ Bolb 
fitritt i)aUn* S)cfn?egen (p. 162) fc]^riel6 cr if^m ein SBricflein 
folgenben Snl^altS: „ Outer Sreunb, ll^r l^a:6t eine fd^rimme 
Stxanff^tit, bod^ wirb euc^ ju l^elfen feln'*, njenn il^r folgen njottt. 
3T^r ]^a6t eln 65fe8 ^l^ier tm ©auc^e, einen Stnbttjurm. WHt 
bem ii^lnbwurm muf id^ felSet teben unb tt)x mu^t gu mlr 
fommen. 5l6er fftr'g erjie burft il^r nid^t fal^ren obet auf bem 
(Rfi^Ieln relten, fonbern auf beg ©ti^ul^mad^erg 0la))i)en, fonji 
fd^ftttelt il^r ben Slnbn?utm unb er fcei^t eud^ ble ^ingenjeibe ai, 
on fleBen ©tetten auf etnmat. ffur'8 anbere (=jn3eite) bur|^ 
l^r nld^t me^r effen al8 jweimal beS Siagee einen 3!etter ijott 
©emufe, 3»tttag8 eln aSratn^urjIIeln baju, 0laat8 eln ©i unb 
aWorgenS eln Slelfd^fu^J^jlein. SBaS il^r mel^r e^t, baJjon n^irb 
nur ber fiinbn?urm grof , alfo ba^ er eud^ ble SJeBet erbrutft unb 
ber ©d^nelber l)at eu^ nld^t mel^r Jjlel anjumeffen a6er ber 
©d^relner*. 5)lef Iji meln 0lat^, unb wenn l^r mlr nld^t folgt, 
fo i)bxt i\)x im anbern Srul^ial^r* ben ^utf uf nld^t mel^r fd^relen, 
XijVLt wag l^r worn/' 

22. 5H8 ber ^Jatlent fo mlt fld^ reben ]^6rte^ Ile^ er flti^ 
fogleld^ ben anbern 5Korgen ben fflangen fd^nuren* unb mad^te 
ftd^ auf ben 3Beg, tvle i|m ber doctor Befol^Ien l^atte. 3)en 
erjien 3tag glng eS fo tangfam, ba^ elne ©d^nede feln QJorreiter 
f)atU feln fonnen, unb wer ll^n gru^te, bem banfte er nld^t, unb 
ttjo eln SBfirmleln auf ber @rbe frod^, bag gertrat er. QlBer 
fd^on am jtrelten unb brltten a^orgen fam eS ll^m ^ox, ate ob 
ble 935gel fd^on lange nld^t fo IteWld^ gefungen l^atten njle beute 
unb ber 3:^au fd^len l^m fo frlfd^ unb ble Jtornrofen im ffelbe 
fo rotl^ unb atiie ^t\xH, ble ll^m fcegegneten, fallen fo freunbllt^ 
au8, unb er aud^, unb alle sfeorgen, n^enn er au8 ber •SerBerge 
ou^glng, war '8 fd^dner unb er glng leld^ter unb mutl^lger balder'', 
unb ate er am ad^tjel^nten ^age In ber ©tabt beg 5lrgteS anfam 
unb ben anbern aji^orgen auf^anb, war eS il^m fo voo% bafi er 
fagte: 3d^ f)aiU gu felner ungelegenern 3eit gefunb werben fdnnen. 

* CJomprehended or noticed. ^ it will be possible to . . . ' joiner ; 
here, undertaker. * Stul^Ung. ^ when the patient heard him- 
self addressed in this manner. ' he had his things packed. 
^ on. 
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SBenn ^B mix bo^ nut^ eln wenig in ben D6ren Braufie ober i^ 
ba§ »6etjHo^)fen i)&iU. 9tt3 tt jum ©octor fam, nal^m iS^n ber 
©octot ^i ber ^anb unb fagte : 3eftt ergdl^It mir benn boti^ 
ttnmol Don ©tunb auS*, wa^ cuci^ fel^It. 3)a fagte n* : »&err 
doctor, mlr fel^It @ott(o6 ni^ts, unb njenn il^r fo gefunb feib 
ttie ^, fo fott mid^'g freuen. S)er ©octor foate : 2)a^ l^at euci^ 
tin guter @ei|l geratl^en, ba^ ibr meinen Statl^ kfolgt l^abt. 
Set Sinbmurm ifi ie|t tcbt* 5t6er il^r l^aBt no^ ®ter im 
fietfie; be^wegen mu^t il^r irlebet ju JJufle l^eimgel^en' unb 
bal^eim fieifltg «&ot|i fdgen, fo ba^ e8 nlemanb flel&t, unb nid^t 
mel^t effen al8 eut^ ber '©unger erma^t, bam^t ble @ier nl^t 
augfrlei^en, fo fount il^r eln alter SKann njerben ; unb U(i)dU 
baju. W>ex ber reici^e ffrembling* fagte : 'i&err J)octor, il^r feib 
ein feiner ^ixf, unb id) Derftebe eud^ njo^I ; unb l^at nad^l^er 
ben 0lat|^ befolgt unb l^at 87 Sal^re, 4 a^onate unb 10 3:age 
gelefct, wie ein gifd^ im SBaffer fo gefunb, unb 1t)at atte ^miafjx 
bem Strgte 20 ©uHonen jum ®ruf gef^itft, — (^e6el.) 

S)er unfd^utbig ©el^dngte* 

23. 2^el^rere SSauernJungen® ftuteten an bem ©aume'' eineg 
ffialbeS bag 93le]^ i^rer @ttern unb a^eijier. Um ^^ bie 3eit 
HU ioertreiben* marten fie atlerjfei S^iele, unb al^mten, \m man 
t§ in biefem filter ju tjun ^jflegt, bie •^anblungen (p. 141) 
unb ©efd^afte ber ermat^fenen iPerfonen m^ (p. 75). @lne3 
5Eageg fagte elner Joon ll^nen : 3^ i»ltt ber 3)ieb fein. ®o voiU 
id) ber Dberamtmann' fein, t)erfe^te ein jwelter. ®elb ll^r ble 
^olljeibiener, fagte er ju bem britten unb ijiertm, unb bu blfl 
ber »&enf er, fugte er l^lngu, Inbem er \t(i) jum fixnften wanbte, 5U8 
ble (Rotten fo t>ertl^ellt waren, filel^it ber ©leB elnem feiner Jlame* 
raben eln SU^effer unb mac^t fld^ batjon. S)er SSefto||Iene^° flagt 
beun DBeramt." ©le ^otijelblener fhreifen im SBalbe umT^er, 
erwifd^en" ben ©leb In elnem Ibol^Ien SBaume unb fiBerliefern 
il^n bem (ftld^ter. S)lefer ^erurt^ellt tl^n jum ilobe. 

24. Unterbeffen ]^6rt man Im 3BaIbe elnen @(buf fatten. 
(Sin •&unbege6ett er^eSt fld^.^ Wtan ad^tet eS nld^t. i)er ^enfer 



' 25nin'« bo^ mtt (with the subj.), If only it wotild but ... 
s iihoroughly. ^ go home. * Srembe. * fellow. * country boys. 
7 at the outekrrt. ^ to pass away. ^ (country) magistrate. 

"> the boy who had been robbed. ^* (village) police-coqrt, 

u catch. ^ (v^ebt ^, is raised « is heard. 
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ivirft bem ^altfitanim cinen ®tri(f ^ urn ben ^aU tmb t^nq^ 
i^n an cinen ^JBaumajl ; er benft ba6ei' : @in $aar ^ugenBUd^e 
tt?irb er eS fd^on' au^l^alten fonncn. $t5ftlic]^ taufd^t e«*, ganj 
nal^e Im butren* iavA, e8* ftra^t bag bicfe ®e6ufd^, unb eln 
((^n^arger jottiget' (Sber ibrit^t t)It|enb^ unb fc^dumenb f^t)ot 
unb Iduft ul6er ben 9li(^t:|)la^. 2)ie »&irten6u6en* erfdbretfen 
unb laufen Dot 5(ngjl, elner auf btefe, ber anbere auf iene Seite. 
3m I)otfe ergdl^len fie, wag fur ein <3pid fie fleft^ielt, unb wic 
ein fd^marjeg Ungel^euer fie batjon berjiagt l^a^e. ^te man aber 
!am, urn ben ®e||dngten ab;;ul6fen, voax er erflitf t unb tobt. 5)er 
Dberamtmonn unb bie ^olijeibiener famen ieber brei S^onate 
ing ©efdngnlf , ber "Senfer aber auf feting* 

(«e6eL) 

25. Da8 ©cJ^lrffaL 

D ai^enfc^, traS fhrebfl bu ho^, ben Olatl^fcj^tu^'^itt ergrfinben, 

S^ac^ weld^em ®ott bie SBelt regiert ? 

SD^it enbtic^er SSernimft n?iafl bu bie 5l6fl(^t flnben, 

5)ie ber Unenblid^e bel feiner ©ti^icfung" fft^rt ? 

S)ie SSorfid^t Ifl gered^t in atten i^ren ©^liiffen* 

2)a8 flel^fi bu freitid^^' nlc^t in atten gdUen ein. 

SDod^ ttjottteft bu ben ®runb Don ieber ©ti^itfung ttjiflen, 

®o muftefi bu, wag ®ott ijt, fein. 

SBegnCige" bid^, bie 5l6fid^t ^u Derel^ren, 

Die bu ju fe^i'n, ju btob'^* am ®eifle blfl; 

Unb la^ bid^ l^ier ein jiibifd^" 93eif^iel le^ren, 

3)afi bag, wag ®ott Derl^dngt", aug weifen ©rfinben flie^t, 

Unb wenn bir'g graufam f^eint, gered^teg ©ti^itffal ifi. 

Sfig SIKofeg einfi Dor ®ott auf einem SBerge trat, 

Unb il^n Don ienem ew'gen ^atf), 

Der unfer ©d^icffal lenft, um grdfi're ,5^enntni^ iat : 

®o warb" il^m ein SBefcl^l (p. Ib9), er fottte Don ben ^b^n, 

ffiorauf er panb, l^inab ing @6ene fel^en. 

«&ier flo^ ein flarer Ouett'. (Sin reifenber ©olbat 

* Hope. ' at the same time. ' * I dare say/ or ' I should 

think.* * something. ' butr, diy. < a oonstraction very 
frequent in German : simply, l<a Mt (SchH^d^ tccu^t. 7 shaggy. 

8 (with eyes) flashing. » shepherd hoys. *° ben $laii. 

11 destiny. ^ jtoar. " from genug, content thyseH ^* txa^fU^^, 
1* Jewish. 1* ordains. ^ tout^t, supply gegeicn. 
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©tieg^ Bet bent SXmW t)on felnem ^jtrbe 

Unb txant Stanm voax ber 3leitei: fort, 

®o Ref ein ^naSe loon bcr $eerbe 

0lad^ elttcm 3!runf an biefen Drt, 

®r fanb ben ©elbfatf M ber Ouetle, 

{Der ienem ^ler entpel* ; er nal^m il^n unb mtw^*, 

SEBorauf no^ eBeti biefer ©telle 

Qin ®rel0 geButft an felnem StaBe fd^H^, 

@r tranf unbfe|te flc^, urn auggurul^ett, nieber ; 

®eln fd^wereS ^au)pi* fanf jitternb In baS ®ra3, 

©18 eS im @c]^laf beg 5irter8 iBaji J^ergafj, 

Snbejfen fam ber Sleiter njleber, 

^ebrol^te biefen ®rei8 mit njilbem UngejlCim^ 

Unb forberte fein ®elb tjon ii)va. 

JDer 5llte fd^rrdrt er l^aBe nlti^ts gefiinben ; 
5)er 3Kte flel^t unb tt?eint 3 ber SHeiter flutist unb brol^t, 
Unb \ti^t jiule|t, ntit i?ielen SBunben, 
S)en armen 9(lten njfitbenb tobt* 

9tW a^ofeS biefee fa|, pel er BetriiBt* p @rben^ 
2)oc^ eine ©timnie rlef : *&ler fannft bu inne® merben, 
SBie in ber SBelt |ld^ am feimg* fu0t^° : 
^mn txiiff e« f)at ber ®rei8, ber iefet im ©lute liegt, 
De8 ^naBen Sater einfl erf^lagen, 
3)er ben Joerlomen 9JauB batjon getragen, 

(®enert.) 

26. «ParaBetn unb (Rdt^feL 

aJon ©d^itter. 

(1) aSon SJerlen Baut flc^ eine 93rli(f e 
«&oti^ fiBer dntn grouen ®ee ; 
@ie Baut fl(^ auf im 9tugenBUtfe, 
Unb fcj^winbelnb" fleigt fie in bie ^51^'. 

©er ^iipn ®^ijfe 1^5d^jie 3»ajien 

Siel^'tt^ unter il^rem SBogen l^in, 
®ie felBer trug no^ feine Saften 

Unb f(^eint, trie bu il^r nal^ji, gu fltel^'n. 

* Sere, descended. * fell from. ^ Kef ba\)on or fort. * Sicpf. 
^ impetuosity. ^ trauiig. 7 the ancient dative singular. ^ inne 
toetten«B comprehend, 'justly. ^ ji(^ fugt, is ordained. " fd^ttjtn* 
belnb (giddily) refers to the word J&6^' (^6)^). ^ move. 
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®ie ttjlrb erjl tnlt bem Strom ttnb fcJ^wlnbet, 
@o n)ie bed 9Baffetd gflutl^ brrflegt. 

®o ft)ri*, wo fl(^ ble ©rii* pnbet, 
Unb ton: {!e fitnftlit^ l^at gefugt ? 

(2) C8 flil^rt bl(3^ tneilcnwelt bon bannen* 

Unb bleifct bo^ ftet8» <in feinem Drt, 
(Sd l^at ni^t Srlitgel audjufpanneU; 

Unb trfigt bid^ burti^ ble Siifte fort* 
(S« ifl ble atterfd^neUfle' gd^re, 

S)le iemaW elnen SBanbrer ttug, 
Unb burti^ bad gr5f te atler Sl^eere 

^t&gt ed bl^ mlt ®eban!enj!ud ; 

3)^m l^ eln 3(ugenbll(f genug ! 

(3) 5tuf elner grof en SBelbe gcl^en 

SiSlel taufenb ©d^afe fllSewelf ; 
SBle voir (le l^eute wanbein fel^en, 
®ai) fie bet aOerdltjie ©relS. 

®le altetn nle unb trlnfen 8eben 
9lu$ elnem unerfd^d^jften SBorn*, 

6ln •&lrt Ift ll^nen jugegelben 
Sroit fc3^5n gebog'nem ©itterl^otn^ 

6r trel6t fte au0 ju Qolbnen 3!]^oren, 

^ ftbetjdiilt fie iebe Sfla^t, 
Unb i)at ber Sdmmer felnd berloren, 

®o oft er au^ ben 3Beg bottSraci^t, 

(Sin treuet »&unb l^llft fie ll^m lelten, 
(Sin muntter SBlbber ge|t boran. 

S)le *&eerbe, fannfl bu fie mlt beuten*, 
Unb aui) ben 'felrten jelg" mlr an ! 

(4) ein ©ebdube fie|)t ba bon uralten^ Selten^ 
de Ifi feln Xtxti^d, eS Ift feln »&au3 ; 
@ln (fteiter fann l^unbert Xa^t relten, 
@r umroanbett e8 nld^t, er reltet '3 nld^t aug®. 



1 From thence. ^ contmually. ' the word atter is used be- 
fore superlatives with an intensive force. * £luelle. * point out. 
^ anjeigen (sep.), to indicate. ^ most ancient. ^ to the end. 
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Sal^tl^uttberte flnb J^orfiBer geflogen, 
©8 tro|te ber Qdt unb ber ©tftnne »&eer ; 
Srei jiel^t eg untet Urn l^immlifd^en Sogeit; 
(53 reici^t In bte aBolfen, eS nefct* fl^ Im a^eet. 

Sntd^t eitle ^Jral^Ifu^t* l^at eS getl^unnet', 
68 btenet turn »&ell, eS rettet unb fd^innet ; 
©elneS ©letd^en ifl nid^t ouf @rben Befannt, 
Unb bo(i^ lji'8 eln JBetf Joon STOenfti^en^ianb, 

(5) Unter alien ©ti^langen ijl elne 
9luf @rben nid^t gejeugt, 
aKit ber an ©cj^nette feine, 
5tn mm^ fld^ feine Dergle^t. 

®le jlfitgt mtt fvLxdji^axn ©timme 

2luf i|ren «auB jl^ log, 
SSertilgt in einem ©timme* 

Den Sfleiter unb feln Mofl. 

®ie lleBt ble l^od^jten ®i)i^n ; 

0lld^t ©d^Io^, nid^t Sfliegel !ann 
aSot il^tem 9lnfall fti^^fi^en ; 

S)er »6atnif4*— lotft f!e an, 

®ie btlc^t, wle bunne »&almen, 

Den fldrfjlen SBaum entjn^el ; 
®le fann bag @rj j;ennalmen, 

aBle blcj^t unb feft eg fei*' 

Unb blefeg Ungel^euer 

»&at j;n3elnial ni^ gebtol^t — 
(5g ptit im eig'nen jjeuet, 

aBie 'g tdbtet, ift eg tobt ! 



^ 8abet. ' boastful pride. ' erected. * here, fierce attack. 
• ipaitjet. ^ however solid and firm it may be.. 
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12. 

2)er ^tto^eU; the bone 

bag Sutter, the fodder, food 

ungefal^r, about (adv.) 

bad 9ludfe^en,tlie appearance 

tauf(^en, to excbange 

im ffloti)faU^f in case of need 

ber Qanm, the bridle 

13. 

bft ©tan, the stable 

boran', borauS', in front 

ber 9iu^, the soot 

bet ^aufd^, the exchange 

i(^ l^e(e aitf, I annul 

ol^nel^in', besides 

gttic^tUdfi, by law 

bejiatlgen, to ratify 

i* Wlage bot, I propose 

i(^ bequememid^Jcondescend 

14. 

^ fe^e fort, I continue 

(something) 
bie McLQ^, the complaint 
ber ^Ui% the industry 
tnit fflel^; on purpose 
^lagen, to plague, torment 
iDittl^en; to rage 
bie 9^dffe, the wet 
fd^Ioff, limp 
erl^alten, to preserve 



15. 

brelfi, bold, boldly 
boUbringen (ins&p^, to Mfil, 
finish 

17. 

bad ^Birtl^dl^aud, the inn 

jhimm, dumb 

fd^merjen, to ache (smart) 

bie ^errude, the wig 

bad ©ef^rd^, the conyersar- 
tion 

bie ^a:pferfeit, the brayery 

riil^men, to praise (ostenta- 
tiously) 

gered^t, just 

abgetragen, worn out 

i^ fe|e or fuge f)in^vi, 1 add 

bie 2M^le, the miU 

ber fieib (jpZ. Seiber), the body 

ber ®pOi^, the joke 

18. 

rebfelig, talkatiye 

ber J^am^jf; the combat, fight 

bad 5lnbettfen, the memory 

berflorben, deceased 

uberreid^en, to hand oyer 

ernjil^aft, serious 

bol^ren, to bore, to pierce ; 

here, to fix 
i^ untergiel^e mid^, 1 submit 



VOOABULABT. 
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fd^cibcn, fd^ieb, gefd^ieben, to 

part (from somebody) 
b«r a^utl^njitte, petulancy 

19. 

if^oxi^i, ndnifti^, foolish 
burd^ jiei^ett^to march through 
tcimmeln, to swarm 
bie $lage, the torment 
bie SBarteritt, the nurse 
J^ergel^en (mtr.), to pass (of 

time) 
eg ijl um mid^ gefd^el^en, I am 

mined, am lost (gone) 
ba3 3^olf, the people 
e8 nlmmt cin, it captivates 
bet mUl, the mob, the 

masses 

20. 

bie ©d^uffel, the dish 

bet ©effel, the chair, stool 

bet i&el^nfeffel, the arm-chair 

id) f)aU fell; I sell (see the 
note) 

fc^naufen, to breathe heavi- 
ly, to snort, snuffle, puff 

lautet, mere, merely 

lange SQBeile, ennui 

ft)alten, past part, gef^^alten, 
to cleave ; here, to cut 

ber SBauc^, the belly 

iinl6el^oIfen, clumsy 

21. 

Detfd^Iutfen, to swallow 

(trans.) 
bet @iinet, the pail, bucket 
bie @^aufel, the shovel 
fti^etjnjeife, jokingly 



bie 2())0t^efe, the chemist's 

shop 
gefd^icft, clever 
faffen, to seize, to take 
bag 3uttauen, confidence 
bet Suftanb, the state 
bie aJM^igung, moderation 
bie SBeiregung, exercise 
bet 3n]^alt, the contents 
bet l&inbtrutm, the dragon 
bet(Ha^:|)e, the (black) horse 
bie (Singetreibe, the bowels 
bie SBtattrutjt, the sausage 
bie Se^et; the liver 

22. 

bie @d^ne(fe, the snail 
bet SSotteitet, the jockey 
ed fommt mit ^ox, it seems 

to me 
bie 'Serbetge, the inn 
eS ift mit fo njo^I, I feel so 

well 
gelegen, opportune 
Btaufen, to rustle, to buzz 
eS fteut mid^, I am glad 
etmal^nen, to exhort 

23. 

unfd^ulbig, innocently 
id;) :j3flege j^vl tf)m, I am in 
the habit of doing, I usu- 
ally do 
bag mux, (1) the age, (2) 

old age 
bag ©ef^dft, the business 
etrradbfen, grown up 
bet «&enfet, the hangman 
bie Olotle, the part (in a 
play) 
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Dertt)eilen, to distribnte 
l^o^I/ hollow 

24. 

unterbeffcn, meanwhile 

adfUn, to heed 

tauf^en, to rustle 

bad ©eBiifid^, the bnshes 

fc^dumen, to foam 

bad Ungel^euer, the monster 

erjiitfen, to choke 

26. 

bad ®^tdefal, fate 
^cben, to strive 
ergtunben, to fathom 
rcgleren, to govern 
ble QSotjld^t, providence 
ber SBefci^luf, the decree 
lenfen, to direct, to rule 
eben, (ae^/.) plain, (a<ii;.) just 
ber kxunf, the draught 

to sneak ; ^ere, to creep 

fltteni; to tremble 
(nrbent; to demand 
flel^en, to entreat 
fliK^en, to curse 



26. 

ble ^txU, the pearl 
Derflegeit; to dry up 
fugeti; to construct 
1(3^ franne aud, I spread 
bie Sal^re, the ferry- 
bet Slug, the flight (of birds) 
bie ^eibe, the pasture 
ber ®retd, the old man 
altem, to grow old 
erfd^5^pfen, to exhaust 
Dottbringen, to complete 
munter; lively, frisky 
tjoriiber, past 
tro|en (dat), to defy 
eltef, vain 
bad »&eil, the good 
Jieugctt; to produce 
tjergletti^en, to compare 
ble ^ntf), the rage 
UertUgen, to destroy 
ble ®pi%t, the point 
ber Sllegel, the bolt 
ber 5lnfatl, the attack 
fcj^ii^n, to protect 
id) locfe ait; I attract 
ber »&alm, the reed 
bad C^rg, the bronze 
germalmen, to crush. 
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